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18 February, 1893 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any p 


Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
art of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Big Four Gazette, February, 1893. 

Excursions to the Pacific Coast. Grand Popular 
One-Way Tourist Excursions via the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 

East Tennessee Bell. Issued by the E. T. V. & G. 
Railway System. 

Lakewood, N. Y. A Description of Sterlingworth 
Inn and Sanitarium. | 

Melrose, Mass. The New Langwood. A Real 
Mountain House close to Boston. Open all the 


year. 

Puget Sound Country. A Few Words About its 
Many Great Advantages, and How to Get There. 
Issued by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

San Diego. Cal., A Description of. Also Hotel 
Brewster and Surroundings. 

Sutherland, Fla. Its Attractions as a Health and 
Pleasure Resort, Delightful both in Summer and 
Winter. Hotels San Marino and Gulf View. 

Summer Tours via the Union Pacific to Cool 
Mountain Retreats and Western Resorts. 

Tours, Winter Pleasure, to Florida, under the 
Personally Conducted System of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 


The Iron Nancy Hanks 

The eo State Express is the Nancy Hanks of 
the rails. On Thursday she left Rochester fos Buffalo 
and for ten miles kept upa speed of ninety-five miles 
an hour. This was done under unfavorable condi- 
tions, the road having at that part the heaviest 
grade on the whole Central system. The entire dis- 
tance from Rochester to Buffalo, sixty-nine miles, 


was made in seventy-one minutes.— 7 roy Budget. 


Half-Rate Tickets for Gorgsmen on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Pursuing the policy inaugurated last year, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is supplying regu- 
larly ordained ministers ot the Gospel with clerical 
orders entitling the holders to tickets at half-rates 
over its entiresystem. Thesetickets are purchasable 
by any exhibiting a ‘clerical order,”’ 
and they may be bought at any station on the Penn- 
sylvania system, both east and west of Pittsburg, at 
one-half the regular rates. Under this arrangement 
Goreyaes may secure half-rates to Chicago during 
the World’s Fair, and there can be no doubt that a 
great many cf them will avail themselves of the op- 
poe The inauguration of this liberal privi- 
ege by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company last year 
met with hearty appreciation at the hands of the 
ministers of all denominations, and its continuance 
this year will be especially well received by reason of 
the advantages it carries in connection with the 
World’s Fair. 


TOURS 


Winter Tours 


You are going somewhere this winter. It 
costs nothing to have the Recreation Depart- 
ment send you full printed information about 
any tour anywhere. Full printed information 
as to reaching any resort may also be had 
by addressing the Recreation Department, The 
Christian Union, New York. ; 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


RESORTS 


California 


THE PAINTER 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 

ure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 

,home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


California 


Florida 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


ustra k describing South California sent on 
ua FAY & SON. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. piagsthcent mountain 
scenery. tes, $4. day. Handsomely illustrated 
souvenir sent on oe-c0 er to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, poeemanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Modern improvements; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temparature_in Calli- 
Six miles from the For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 


Santa C lyt 
anta Cruz apply JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


SAN DIEGO 


HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


Hotel Vendome 
~ $an Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


the METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


the BRROWN- PALACE FH OTEL 
AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


Florida 


Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 

FLORID A on a lovely shore. Fine boating 

and fishing. Orangegroves. Beau- 
tiful drives. 

BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


-WINDSOR HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Under the paras supervision of Mr. A_H. Palmer, late 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. N. Y. City. 
The Windsor is a select, homelike hotel, with 
superior service and cuisine ; 
has all modern conveniences, and its location, facing the 
park, is the best in the city. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel: Now open. All modern improve- 
iS Alto THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N.H. 
Fale to Gat. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Hotel Coquina 


Ormond-by-the-Sea 


FLORIDA 


Oran Groves, excellent walks and drives, boating, 
fishing surt bathing. SEISER & VINING, Mgrs. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in one of the 
healthiest towns in the State, Boating, shooting, fishing; 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


THE FLORIDA 


Centrall d beautifully located in the most charming 
city of the South. levenar. Ton Electric Bells; excellent 
and we ae erms, $2.50 to $3.50 

weekly rates for Jan and Fe 
Formerly of Luray Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


Mrs. 2; V. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mars. For rates 
send for circular and cards. 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


On St. Johns River 
Most healthful and beautiful locationin Florida. Specia} 
Terms for season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms address 
W. F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla 


Georgia 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from al) 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day. 


Illinois 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


and $2.50 per day. Special rates for permanent guests 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


= 


The leading family hotel. Faces St. James Park. 
Accommodates 500. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade. Health, comfort, and good cheer are three 

most and constant guests at the St. 
James. For illustrated ae 1 and rates address 

. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


The TRAVELLERS 


* Eurepean Hotel and Home Restaurant under new 


management. Centrally located. Rooms, soc. c., and 
1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable D. ‘on ANDRESS. 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“The Linden” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


The Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views. 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRGINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Illinois 


The “South Shore” 


ristian People and_their 
An Ideal fo. Christan orld’s Fair. 


ae 99 aaraeated on the Shore of Lake 

Home Michigan. within 7 Blocks of the 
Exposition Grounds; Electric, Steam, and Water Trans- 
portation to the Grounds and the City 

Ww, appointments and service 

first-class. European se. Accommodations can be 
reserved now. The secret of its. — popularity is 
honest advertising de 

If you want to know why it’s the beat pros noe to to stop 
during | your World’s Fair Visit—our new 


free 


Columbian Visitors’ Association 
810 Bort Building, Chicago 


Visiting World's Fair 


A desirable party can lease a private house during July 
and August while owner’s family are in the country. 
Modern; south front; seven rooms; porch across front; 
yard in front, side, and back. Ten minutes’ walk to 
' Exposition. Near University, churches, schools, parks, 
and boulevards. ‘Ten minutes to cable, steam, and L 
cars tocity. Rent, $200 per month. Address 

WNER, 413-17 Quincy Street, Chicago. 


w orld’s Fair 
If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 


by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Maryland 
ELEGANT-HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Place 


WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 


the city, off tional ad tof “8 
et or vantages to families and tour. 


uvenir guide to Baltim 
EO. F. f Manager. 


New Hampshire 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


The most unique and interesting ee of the 
White Mountains. The views from the 


HOUSE and ANNEX 


on Shepard ‘Hill, with the Squam Lakes below —_ 
the mountains beyond, are entrancing. Plan n 

your next s trip. gun e is a delightful 
at Holderness. retty klet may be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. py .Cilley, Langham Hetel, Boston. 


New Jersey 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. 
TOPPING & WILSON. 


MORTIMER COTTAGE 


Cor. Clifton Ave. and Fourth St.; pleasant Bg amen 
terms reasonable; steam heat and bath. rs. J. F. Smart. 


y will tell you the whole 


On Lake Chautauqua, 1,400 Feet Above Sea-Level. 


Now Open. 


For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs, and Nervous System, 
including the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing most remarkable 
results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. Stay of two 
weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 


Address STERLINCWORTH SANITARIUM, 


{ Co. Nat’l Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. 


Lock Box 130, 
Lakew ood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scen 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renova 


repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 


Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 


livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 


The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s oe Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 


rates, rail facilities, etc., apply to 


E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


blessedness or blues,—it depends on 


) house, make you independent of weather. 
are secure of comfort in storm or suns 


A VISIT TO ATLANTIC: 


City, N. J., the far-famed health is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
ou stay. 

You will find a newjoy ina capeionst  visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy , 

evena cold, rainy day,—where heated grate fires, hot and cold sea-water baths in the 


A beautiful re with a will show ro u what the house is like. Sent free. 


CHALFONTE invalids and pleasure-seekers 


New York South Carolina 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 
ted lecation, ft. abo e 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
— forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


f main buil twelve cottages. 
Asphalt pr roof oy Steam age open fires, electric 


evator, tele h hone. Cuisine under 


supervision utauqua 
On line D ,L. & W. R.R., between New York and 
Buffalo. r illustrated circular, etc., 
all the yen ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


North Carolina 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly slopin oy the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side aon th Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view uns . go first- 
class in all respects. No cases of iomumedion or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department junder 

Terms, 34 4 per reek. Wi person occupying room, $20 
and upwards wee Where two} two persons or more occupy 
same room, add Medical 
and all fo included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


New York 


South Carolina 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
resort | for health rest. or 
-parlor and enade on the roof. Suites of 
city, bath: and all remedial appliances. ew 


ty 
Tur, and Russian Baths never s in Oriental 
elegan 


ce and completeness. Send for illustrated circular. 


This new hotel is handsomely and picturesquely 
situated in the midst of me pine forests in the subur 
town of Summe miles from Charleston, with 
which it is connected a’ ; rail service several times a 
day. The rooms of the Pine Forest Inn are superior to 
oe ae e hotel pooase, as no pains have been spared in 

em comfortable; open fireplaces in e room; 

without ‘p bat s, as desired; the park and 

buildings are » [porowanny lighted by electricity; elevator, 

ng, tennis, shuffle- ds, etc., etc.; a 

first-class Seat is also on the grounds; the most courteous 

service guarante teed; correspondence solicited; write 
or one of our handsome 

PINE FOREST INN, JOHN J. BENSON, Manager. 


Peri FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 


t office, et Charming walks d dri N 
malaria, Sand soil and pir pines. For 
erences, dress 
Mrs ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


Virginia 
NORFOLK, VA. 


VIRGINIA BEACH, WA. 


The Princess Anne 


18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OrEn. 
A combination of and es it a» 


‘healthf curative 
climate Famous ducking grou at of Curri- 
tuck Sound. Address S RITTEN DEN, Proprietor. 
Plans, i at 96 Broadway. New York (Room 55). 


TRAVEL 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
f wing pages.) 


7 
CP, 
fari ~ 
oc 
4 
| 
q A most charming spot to spend the wint fea- | 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
. Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of heat- 
n Departme 
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Travel 


Travel 


Travel 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, ¢ Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


[| Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines - oer all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


commodious steamships between Tampa 
and Havana Port Tampa | 
Mobile tw (weekly), Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine 
Pun ta Rassa, Fort Myers, and b pets 
Riverand resorts of the Gulf Coast y 
weekly); Port Tampa and Manatee River, daily (except 
Sendew). Excursions to Jamaica during the 
winter season 
The Canada Atlantic s S. HALIFAX, ed 
the management of THE ANT System, will make 
three excursions opeme, 5 Port Tampa, F lorida, to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, givin ~ © Nassau en route, three days 
tn Jamaica, otel accommodation, 
drives, etc. 
First Trip leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
THE THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 
fy the Plant System, situated on the line of the South 
orida Railroad, are under the general management of 
Mr. J. H. KIN Gc. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


‘Described 
of th 1 
Magniticent its complete furnishings and surround- 


dings. Nowo 
THE INN_—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier. over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unique 
— richly furnished and complete in ey de 
e@ervice 


"Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


Park 
Appointments, service, and culal ne unsurpassed. 
‘Special rates for two Sean or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information to 
Managers, or to W. M. DAVIDS 
ackso 


. D. Hasnacen, East’n Agt., 261 B’way Ned York. 
RED RoOBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agt.,§ Room A, First Floor. 


Tampa 
by a prominent a as ‘*a modern wonder | 


EXCURSION TICKET 


PENN SYLVAN [A 


RAILROAD 
The Standard Railway of America 


TOURS ° 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train | = 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 
Dates of Starting < March 2d, 1893 


March 29th, 1893 


for the first and second 
tours include all neces- 
cory ears in both directions, three days’ 

at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to my ie resorts of California. For the 
third tour al ee Sree penses are included for the 
entire time abanat eturn limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperox Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full gy apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist 
way, New York; 860 Fulton ! mee 
33 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, .R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager .Pass.Aet. Asst.Gen.Pass Agt. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


American Line 


New York to Southampton 


United States Mail Steamers 


“PARIS” and “NEW YORK ’’ 
10,500 Tons Each. 


“BERLIN,” “ CHESTER ”’ 


Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest an and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
ihe and rapidity of their Passage across the 

amidshipe, 
where . Ladies’ and Gen 
’s Shop, Bath roomie, etc., provided. All these 
po} a fitted with El c Light, and the Service, Table, 
and accommodations throughout are unsurpassed. 
d-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 


Roun 
the return omen hy is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
General Agents 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Philadelphia. 
32 SoutH C.ark Chicago 


Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


To NAPLES and 
GENOA 


Via Gibralta the magnificent twin-screw express 
steamer AUG: Vv CTORIA March 2, 4 P.M. For par- 
ticulars apply to 
Co., 
7 Broadway, N.Y. 


-. 


MAMAKATING INN ON MASTEN LAKE HILL 


The Sullivan County Club 


Incorporated under the Laws of New York 


LREADY has over one hundred shareholders. Owns free and clear a tract of 

nearly 5,000 acres, on high ground, in the healthiest section of the Empire 

State, with excellent fishing and hunting privileges. One Hundred Dollars 

will pay for an original, fu//-faid, non-assessable membership share, with a half- 
acre building site and an interest in the exfive ¢teact as welly 


NO MORTGAGE. NO FeeeenAlL LIABILITY. 
For further information apply to the 
SULLIVAN COUNTY CLUB, 


No. 203 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 
| 119 PEARL STREET (Hanover Square). 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fifty-two 
pages. price 

Three Dollars a pay- 
able in advance. fii 


Postage is Pr Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for yoomee for 
South Africa add $2.08 


New Subscriptionsmay 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
‘Union stopped at the expiration 
eof their subscriptions should 
notify. us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


ecial Represent- 
in the coun — - 
ence is 


@.etters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


VRE GIP 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A Family. Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Christian 
Union 


Cover 
Portraits 


FOR FRAMING 


Now Ready: 


Alfred Tennyson 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 
on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on 
plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 


curely packed, one . 


dollareach, by mail, 
prepaid. 


These portraits, 
handsomely framed 
in antique oak, sent 
by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser, 
three dollars each. 
The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Christian Union Co. 
_ Astor Place, New York 


“The Remington Standard Typewriter is the official 
writing machine of the Wor Columbian Exposition.’’ 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION. 


President. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Fi 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 


( Reverse.) 
ENGLISH SETTER CLUB MEDAL. 


“1S IT SILVER OR !S IT PLATED?" 
IS NEVER RAISED : 
CONCERNING A GIFT: 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


WHITING 


SilVersmiths, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This is a House 


in which a watch movement 


lives and works. 

A substantial house. 
An elegant house. 
A durable hous... 

A low-priced hcuse. 


The best -house in the world for a 


priced (or low priced) watch movement to 


time in. 


we 
and in great variety of styles. 


This happens to be a ladies size, but 
nfake sizes to fit any movement, 


high 


A Fahys Monarch 
(14 karat) Gold - Filled Watch Case. 
Ask jeweller for it, 


and look for our 


trade-mark. ‘*OQNARCH 
Trade Mark. 


Clears the Head. (> Hay Fever, LaGrippe, Etc., or Money Refunded. Price com- 


Cures Offensive Breath. / sant plete with four months’ treatment by mail $2. The medicine ; 


i 


“ACENTS WANTED 


Insert twin tu 


is put ona sponge in enlarged part of medicator. 
sin nostrils, single tube in mouth 
then blow; thus your lungs force highly medicated 


| air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for 


terms, testimonials, and further particulars. 
RAMEY & CO., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


LARGE PROFITS FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST FOR RAME 


Y’S MEDICATOR. TAKE NO OTHER. 


ROOT, BARK ©» BLOSSOM 


The Best Stomach, Liver, Etene and Blood Remedy. 


@1 box two months’ supply } { Sent by mail or at most Drug- 
60c. * one month’s supply 


ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Why not en 
that portion and sleep on an Air Mattress? Super 
in every way, combining health, cleanliness, and durabili 


for catalogue and testimonials. METROPOLI- 
AIR GOODS CO.. 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Spectal Agents, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Llammond 
ls now a good | 


Manifolder. 
The Ideal Hammond 


has tts distinctive 
elastic touch, 
U/niversal Hammond 
has a touch with which 
Lype-bar 
operators are familiar. 


Send for a circular describing the 
transformation. 


The Hammond 
ypewriter Company, 


447-449 East 52d Si., 
Sales Office: 77 Nassau St., 


New York. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of : 


-Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘* A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 


ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the process 
of digestion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.- 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 
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ARELY in the history of legislative bodies has 
there been a more impressive spectacle than 
that which was seen in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday afternoon when Mr. Glad- 
stone rose to introduce the Home Rule Bill. 

_ From his residence in Downing Street to 

Westminster Palace the Premier had been greeted by one 

long-continued tumultuous cheer. When he entered the 

House, at half-past three, a storm of applause broke round 

him, repeated when he rose ten minutes later, and becom- 

_ ing a demonstration so long-continued that it seemed as if 

he could never get his audience. After seven years of 

struggle the great leader had at last the opportunity, in a 

friendly Parliament and with the majority of the English 

people behind him, to present a measure removing the 
ancient causes of strife between two peoples, and uniting 
their destinies by a new bond of justice and generosity. 

Of the speech itself as an oratorical effort there seems to 

have been but one opinion. At times the voice showed 

indications of weakness, but its resonance returned, and 
the speech closed with a peroration so eloquent, so lofty, 
and so full of feeling as to call forth the unmeasured ad- 
miration of all who heard it, without regard to party lines. 

Delivered at the great age of eighty-three, the speech was 

perbaps unparalleled in the history of oratory, and is one of 

_ those achievements in which the whole race rejoices. _ Mr. 


Gs 


Gladstone spoke, indeed, to the entire civilized world, and no 


greater tribute could have been paid to his stainless integ- 
rity and his splendid intellectual qualities than the intent- 
ness with which this utterance of the foremost public man 
of his time among English-speaking races has been waited 
for. In another column we describe the new bill at some 


length. 


The expectation that the directors of the Panama Canal 


Company who have been on trial would receive severe 
sentences was confirmed last week, when the Presiding 
Judge in the Court of Appeals read his decision sentenc- 
ing Ferdinand and his son Charles de Lesseps to five 
years’ imprisonment and three thousand francs fine, Marius 
Fontane and Henri Cottu to two years’ imprisonment and 
three thousand francs fine, and Gustav Eiffel to two years’ 
imprisonment and twenty thousand francs fine. The charge 
of fraudulent proceedings against the two De Lesseps, 
Fontane, and Cottu was held to be proven, the decision 
reflecting severely on the method of the Company in issu- 
ing loans, the mendacious character of its financial bulletins, 
and the unscrupulous use of the press at the instance of the 
directors. These practices were connived at by the direct- 
ors in those cases in which they were not directly originated 
by them. The operations of the Company were persist- 
ently concealed in order to affect the value of the shares 
in the stock market. The directors dealt with fictitious 
_ Syndicates, and, while avoiding risks, received enormous 
sums from the Company, and so grossly increased the 
expenses attending the issue of loans as to constitute a 
fraudulent act. In the case of Eiffel, the Presiding Judge 


declared that, although the engineer had received 120,- 
000,000 francs for the construction of ten locks, he 


bought in France, all told, but 1,223,000 francs’ worth of 


material. He had not even seriously attempted to ful- 
fill the obligations he had assumed, but in reality 
had simply misappropriated the funds. These sentences 
fall with tremendous weight on a group of men who have 
had the highest financial standing until a recent date. M. 
de Lesseps is eighty-eight years of age, and has long been 
one of the most picturesque figures in modern French life, 
surrounded by the halo of a great success, but with very 
little inquiry into the methods by which that success was 
obtained. M. Eiffel, the engineer, is known all over the 
world in connection with the famous tower which he built 
for the Paris Exposition four years ago. His professional 
reputation, however, was based upon his connection with 
a number of important public and private works. M. 
Cottu was a provincial banker when he*became a director 
in the Panama Company. He was the youngest member 
of the Administrative Board, and a man of extravagant 
personal habits. M. Fontane, the Secretary-General of the 
Canal Company, began his career as a contributor to 
the Paris newspapers, and made his connection with the 
Panama Company through M. de Lesseps, whose private 
secretary he was at one time. He is the author of a num- 
ber of books, including a History of Greece. Both M. 
Fontane and M. Cottu were familiar figures in Paris soci- 
ety. They are now stamped as the chief criminals in a 
swindle of greater magnitude than any previously known 
in modern history. x 

While it is generally felt that the sentences of the directors 
of the Panama Canal are very severe, the action of the 
Chamber of Indictments in dismissing the charges of cor- 
ruption against Deputy and ex-Minister Rouvier and 
Senators Grévy, Devés, and Renault has called forth the 
sharpest of comment, and has apparently almost jeopard- 


ized the existence of the Ministry. ‘The people areunable . 


to see why the managers of the Panama scheme should be 
found guilty, while the legislators and ministers who 


assisted in the corruption are allowed to go free. It is 


quite possible that this same public has not weighed the 
evidence presented in support of the charges against 
these public men, and that the Court may be technically 
right in refusing to frame indictments, but in the present 
excited state of feeling it is very natural that this broad 
distinction made between public and private offenders 
should be interpreted as an attempt to shield the public 
offenders from the consequences of their acts. The acquit- 
tal of M. Rouvier in particular has antagonized public 
feeling, and’ was made the subject of a sharp discussion in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in which the charge was freely 
made that the wheels of justice were being stopped. 
The speech of the occasion was made by a former 
Minister of the Marine, Cavaignac, who declared that 


he did not doubt the goodness of the Government’s 


intentions, but that the results were unsatisfactory, 
and who introduced a resolution in the form of an 
order of the day to the effect that the Chamber supported 
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the Government on the repression of all acts of corruption, 
and is determined to prevent the recurrence of the admin- 
istrative practices which it reprehends. The hostile sig- 
nificance of this résolution does not appear on its face, 
but it seems to have been interpreted as in some sense an 
attack upon the Ministry, and M. Ribot’s acceptance of it 
is regarded in some quarters as evidence of his recognition 
of his inability successfully to oppose it. The resolution 
was passed and ordered to be placarded throughout France. 
The prediction was freely made that the Ministry would 
immediately resign, but nearly a week has gone by and the 
Ministry is still in power, ,and it looks now as if the 
Cavaignac resolution cannot be made to bear the hostile 
interpretation forced upon it by the enemies of M. Ribot 
and his Ministry. 

Our Minister to the Hawaiian Islands has formally as- 
sumed, in the name of the United’ States, the protection of 
life and property and the guarding of public buildings pend- 
ing the negotiations at Washington. The effect and prob- 
ably the object of this action is to maintain the status in quo 
under the provisional Government, and to guard against the 
violence and disorder which would inevitably result from 
an attempted counter revolution. Of course, in general in 
cases of this kind, it is the business of a foreign Govern- 
ment simply to protect the interests of its own citizens, 
and to treat with the de facto Government, whatever it may 
be, without aiding one faction against the other ; but there 
are cases where this course becomes impracticable, and 
such we judge to be the case in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The American interests are so large, and would be so haz- 
arded in any revolutionary war} between the two parties, 
and the damage inflicted would be so irreparable—the 


island under either Government not possessing wealth 


enough to repair the injury which might be inflicted—that 
it is probable that Minister Stevens had no option but to 
take the action which he has taken. At our writing the 
reports come from Washington that President Harrison 
favors the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, or at least 
an American protectorship over them. The Washington 
correspondents promise a message from him on the sub- 
ject by Wednesday of this week, and our readers will 
probably know officially the President’s position before 
this issue of The Christian Union can reach them. We 
have editorially expressed our views in another column. 
@ 


There are many evidences of the lessening of the ten- 
sion between the Russian and German courts. While 
both countries are strengthening their armaments and with 
great frankness declaring their reasons for this step, it is 
evident that the Germans sincerely desire a renewal of 
their old friendly relations with Russia, and there are indi- 
cations which seem to show that this desire is met half- 
way by the Russian Court. The Russian Crown Prince, 
or Czarevitch, who, like his father, is described as a very 
intelligent though not a very able min, has recently paid 
a visit to the Emperor at Berlin, which the German court 
seized as the occasion for the most impressive expression 
of their desire for friendly relations. The Emperor made 
a rather effusive speech of welcome, in which he said that 
in Germany they saw in the Czar “ the representative of 
old and approved monarchical traditions, of well-tried 
friendship and of closely knitted relations with my noble 
predecessors, bonds which, in days gone by, both Russian 
and Prussian regiments sealed with their blood upon the 
fields of battle.” The Emperor also referred to the joint 
action of the two countries against Napoleon, and empha- 
sized so strongly his cordiality for his guest that the speech 
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has been interpreted in Europe as the evidence of a 
determination to restore the cordial relations between the 
two countries. It remains to be seen whether friendly 
expressions of this kind can counterbalance the natural 
antagonisms into which the two countries are thrown by the — 
present conditions, and whether Russia can be detached 
from her alliance with France by German protestations of 
friendship. 

Both Houses of Congress have refused even to consider 
the repeal of the Sherman Act. In the Senate the motion 
in favor of taking up the question was made by Mr. Hill, 
of New York, and in the House by Mr. Bacon, of New 
York. Both of these Congressmen are Democrats, and in 
their speeches laid stress upon the duty of the Democratic 
party to fulfill the pledge made at Chicago in the resolu- 
tion denouncing the Sherman Act asa“ cowardly makeshift” 
fraught with possibilities of danger in the future which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. In the Senate Mr. Hill’s speech: 
was the only one permitted under the rules, so that the Dem-. 
ocrats who refused to be bound by this clause in their Na- 
tional platform had no opportunity to state their position. In: 
the House, however, there was a short debate, and Mr. Bryan, 
of Nebraska, stated in vigorous terms the attitude of the 
majority of the Western and Southern Democrats. ‘‘ What 
is a makeshift ?” heasked. “ It is a temporary expedient ;. 
and yet you tell us you will take away our temporary ex- 
pedient before you give us our permanent good. You have 
garbled the platform of the Democratic party. You have 
taken up one clause of it and refuse to give us a fulfillment 
of the other and more important clause which demands. 
that gold and silver shall be coined on equal terms with- 
out charge for mintage.”’ The answer to this, from the 
bimetallist point of view, may be put in a sentence: This. 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone. The Democratic party is under moral obligations. 
both to repeal the SHerman Act for the purchase of silver — 
and to provide for bimetallism. Neglecting to fulfill the one 
obligation is a poor apology for refusing to fulfill the other. 
Senator Hill urged the repeal of the Silver Bill as a step- 
toward free coinage. His speech was surprisingly scholarly, 
and showed familiarity with the arguments of Cernuschi in 
favor of bimetallism. In reply to the argument that free 
coinage would flood the country with “rivers” of silver 
from every quarter of the globe, Senator Hill made the 
striking but accurate statement that “ every ounce of silver 
extant, if carried to the Acropolis at Athens and melted 
in one block, would not half fill the famous Parthenon.” 
He completely failed, however, in his attempt to persuade 


the free-coinage Senators of the West that they could force 


Europe to adopt bimetallism by voting that the present use 
of silver be discontinued. In the Senate the vote stood 42 
to 23 against considering the repeal; in the House it stood 
152 to 143. The two political parties were as nearly as 
possible equally divided. 

@ 

Twelve New York banks last week voluntarily deposited 
$4,000,000 in gold at the Sub-Treasury in this city, receiving 
payment in greenbacks. This action Was reported to have — 


been taken in order to aid the Treasury to preserve a 


sufficient gold balance in spite of the continued exports: 
of gold to Europe. The result, of course, was to create 
the very fear the action was supposed to allay, and 
there has been a certain amount of newspaper panic on 
the subject of the gold reserve in the Treasury. In this 
panic the “ Tribune” very sensibly refuses to join. It 
points out that there are $226,000,000 in gold in the 
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Treasury, and although $118,000,000 of this is over against 
gold certificates, it is ‘‘ nonsense,” it declares, to believe 
that “ the whole or any considerable part of this $118,000,- 
ooo would or could be suddenly presented for redemption.” 
On this question the “ Tribune” not-only has American 
experience on its side, but also the authority of the greatest 
of English monometallists, Mr. Robert Giffen, who main- 
tains that the gold in the United States Treasury is a. suff- 
cient reserve to keep at par all our silver and paper cur- 
rency without any silver reserve whatever. Yet every 
dollar issued under the Sherman Act ‘has a gold dollar’s 
_ worth of silver behind it. On Saturday Secretary Foster 
came to this city, and Sunday afternoon several leading 
bankers held a conference with him at the Union League 
Club. The bankers wish the Secretary to issue $50,000,000 
of bonds and purchase a larger goldreserve. The “ Trib- 
une ” says that this will not be done by the present Adminis- 
tration, since it would array against the Republican party 
the intense hostility felt toward Wall Street propositions 
throughout the West and South. Secretary Foster, in a 
published interview, states that he does not regard the 
exportation of gold as due to the silver purchases of our 
Government, but to the gold purchases of |Austria and 
Russia. This is a very sensible explanation, inasmuch as 
_ Russia within the last two years has bought |[$120,000,000 
worth of gold, and Austria is now accumulating a fund of 
$100,000,000 worth. If the United States should join the 
countries of eastern Europe in purchasing gold reserves, 
the value of that metal would rise still more rapidly than 
it has done in the past. It cannot be repeated too often 


that all the gold mines in |the world produce only $120,- 


000,000 worth a year,| and that three-quarters of this 
amount is used in manufactures or shipped to the East. 


& 

The current number of the “Quarterly Journal of 
Economics ’”’—a journal invaluable to economic students— 
contains the report of the special Commission of the House 
of Lords in Austria upon the law enacted in that country 
last year substituting a gold for a silver standard. Austria 
adopted the silver standard in 1857, a year in which “ the 
annual production of gold was about ten times as great as 
it had been in the decade preceding,” and the creditor 
classes wished to be paid in silver rather than gold. For 
a short time only did silver actually supply Austria with 
currency. Inconvertible paper money soon took its place, 
and has been the circulating medium in Austria for the last 
thirty years. In 1879 the value of the paper had risen and 
the value of silver had fallen until the two were equal, and the 
paper money issued promising to pay silver might have been 
redeemed in silver, florin‘for florin. But the creditors did not 
care for such payment, and the Government, at their instance, 
closed its mints to the free coinage of silver. The result 
was that the paper money, promising to pay silver, rose to 
a greater value than silver, the creditors, of course, prefer- 
ring these appreciated “ greenbacks”’ to the precious metal 
which was promised. They now wished their country to 
adopt a gold standard, for gold instead of silver had 
become relatively the scarcer and dearer metal. A gold 
florin, not legal tender, was coined, and the custom was 
introduced of measuring the value of paper, not by its 
appreciation compared with silver, but its depreciation 
compared with gold. As time went on, the paper money 
continued to rise in value, and when, about two years ago, 
the administration began to consider the formal introduc- 
tion of the gold standard, the appreciation of the paper 
money became very rapid. But the Austrian debtors pro- 
tested against such a sudden change in the value of the 
money in which their obligations were payable; and the 
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Government consented that the average value of the paper 
since 1879 should be taken as a basis. Gold during this 
period had commanded a premium of 19 per cent. over 
paper, and therefore a florin worth 100-119ths of the gold 
florin'was taken as a unit of measure. A new coin, worth half 
of this unit, was made the standard of value. It is named 
a ‘‘crown,” and its intrinsic value is twenty cents. The 
paper currency of the Empire is to be redeemed in gold 
and destroyed. To provide for its redemption, Austria 
proposes to buy eighty-six million dollars’ worth of gold, 
and Hungary thirty-seven millions more. This new de- 
mand for 123 million dollars’ worth of gold will further 
increase the value of the unit in which debts in nearly 
every country in Christendom are} measured. In currency 
legislation no nation acts for itself alone. 


It is not safe to attach much credence to newspaper 
political gossip, but the report that Judge Gresham, of 
Indiana, has been tendered by. President-elect Cleveland 
the portfolio of Secretary of State, and has accepted 
the appointment, comes from so many independent quar- 
ters, and is so apparently well authenticated, that it prob- 
ably may be accepted as true. Of course it has given rise 
to political criticism of the President-elect, not only from 
Republicans, who naturally enough object to his strength- 
ening his party by calling into his Cabinet one who until 
very recently acted with the Republican party, but also by 
partisan Democrats, who imagine that the Presidential 
election was carried by the same party which was defeated 
under the leadership of Hancock. In fact, the political 
parties have radically changed since the country was 
gravely informed that the tariff was “a local issue.” Mr. 
Cleveland was elected by practically a new party, organized 
on the basis of the old-time Democracy, and Mr. Cleve- 
land follows the precedents of statesmen in this country, 
as of Abraham Lincoln, and in England, as of Mr. Glad- 


stone, in calling into his Cabinet, not merely the political 


leaders of the old Democratic party, but, with them, men 
who represent the additions to that party which made the 
victory of last November so overwhelming. There are 
probably Bourbons who suppose that the same result 
would have been reached with a different candidate and a 
different platform. ‘The country is to be felicitated upon 
the fact that Mr. Cleveland is not a Bourbon. 


Governor Werts, of New Jersey, is conducting his admin- 
istration upon an exceptionally high plane. He is now 
engaged in preparing a plan by which primary elections in 
New Jersey shall be so conducted as to enable the citizens 


of each party really to nominate their candidates. Gov- 


ernor Werts’s plan, as outlined in the New York “ Times,” 


provides that each voter, at the time he registers, shall © 


cast a ballot for his choice among certain names presented 
to his party for his indorsement. For this purpose a 
single ballot will be given him upon which will appear 
all the names which a prescribed number of the voters 
in his party have proposed. In this way all candidates 
will have an equal chance before the voters, and all 
votes will be cast and counted under the protection of 
the law. The irresponsible clique which now almost 
everywhere controls the primaries will no longer have the 
whole matter in its own hands. This plan combines the 
Australian ballot system with what is known in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio as the Crawford County plan. It 
differs, indeed, from the Crawford County plan in that the 
latter sets apart a special day for the primary elections 
instead of having the citizen vote when he registers. We 
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are not sure but that in this respect the Crawford County 
plan is preferable to that suggested by Governor Werts, 
but it is certainly an improvement upon the Western plan 
to have the ballots cast free from the inspection of the 
crowd which has the leisure to be continually present 
while the primaries are being held. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Crawford County system has been tried in the Repub- 
lican primaries, with the result of getting as high as four- 
fifths of the voters in the party to attend the primaries and 
securing nominations most acceptable to the voters. If 
we are to have truly popular government, this reform must 
be spread all over the country, and the demand for its 
extension must come from the citizens. In Cleveland, 
where the system is 'popular with every one else, it is 
unpopular with the politicians; and we cannot expect to 
find in many States political leaders, like Governor Werts, 
who are ready to urge a plan which deals so heavy a blow 
at the power of their immediate subordinates. 


In the current issue of the “ Review of Reviews ” Pro- | 


fessor Bemis, of Chicago University, presents a most admi- 
table survey of experiments in municipal gas-making in 
the United States. There are now ten cities that make 
their own gas—Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania ; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Charlottesville, Danville, and Alexandria, 
in Virginia; Wheelitfg, in West Virginia; Hamilton and 
Bellefontaine, in Ohio; and Henderson, in Kentucky. 
With the exception of Philadelphia, the price of gas in 
these cities is lower than in neighboring cities where the 
gas-works are under private control. In Wheeling, West 
Virginia, the price of gas is but seventy-five cents a thou- 
sand feet, while in the small towns of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, the price, although higher, is only 
one-half as high as it was two years ago, before ,the public 
purchased the gas plant. According to Professor Bemis’s 
estimate, Fredericksburg is the only city where the gas- 
works are not operated at a profit of at least six per cent. 
to the city, and in Fredericksburg the profit of but one 
per cent. is due to the thorough overhauling the town is 


giving to its newly purchased works. In Philadelphia, 


since the gas-works in 1887 passed from the control of 
irresponsible “ trustees ” to that of elective officers, the net 
profits have increased rapidly year after year, and now 
amount to twenty per cent. Professor Bemis has visited 
€very one of the cities in question, and finds that politics 
are not often a disturbing factor in the management of 
the gas-works. ‘“ When,” he writes, “one of the best- 
informed citizens of the Quaker City was recently asked 
by me which now exerted the greatest political influence, 
the public-owned gas-works or the private street-car lines, 
he replied at once: ‘Oh, the street-car lines, undoubtedly ; 
they own the city, body and soul.’” Public franchises can- 
not be operated without public control, and there is less 
corruption when only the profits of the public are involved 
than when the profits of a private corporation are also at 
stake. It is but fair to say, however, that in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the City Council has just made with the gas company 
a ten-year contract by which the citizens will get their gas 
at eighty cents a thousand feet, and the city get eight cents 
a thousand feet in taxes. If any large sum was expended 
in corrupting the Cleveland Council, it was not spent to 
very good effect. Seventy-two cents a thousand is cer- 
tainly only a fair price for gas even in a large city, and 
if more of our city councils would follow the example set 
at Cleveland there would be less occasion to urge munici- 
pal ownership of gas-works. 


The House Committee on Manufactures, through its 
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Chairman, John De Witt Warner, has submitted a most 
alarming report upon the “ sweating ” system in the manu- 
facture of clothing. The Committee finds that more than 
one-fourth of the ready-made clothing is simply cut out in 
the factories where it is nominally made. The labor of 
sewing the garments is jobbed out by the manufacturers to 
sub-contractors, or ‘‘ sweaters,” and is performed in tene- 
ment-houses under the most unwholesome conditions. 
Describing the workrooms, the report says: “ The main 
workroom is generally one of the two larger rooms of the 
tenement flat, and is made to accommodate six to fifteen 
‘sweating’ employees—men, women, and children ; the other 
large room is the domestic headquarters of the ‘ sweater,’ 
who boards his employees. These eat at their work 
and sleep on their goods.” The uncleanness of these rooms, 
as reported by the Committee, cannot be described in 
these columns. The clothing that is made under these con- 


- ditions subjects the wearer to the danger of the infectious 


diseases so common in the worst tenement-house districts. 
The Committee recommends that Congress prescribe 
such marking and tagging of ready-made clothing as shall 
designate where each garment was made, and that inter- 
State commerce be prohibited in goods not made under 
wholesome conditions. Unless State legislation shall speed- 
ily deal with this evil in vigorous fashion, Congress must 
act in the manner recommended by this Committee. If 
New York and Illinois are willing to permit their citizens to 
make clothing under such conditions, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to protect the citizens of other States against the 
unwilling purchase of goods thus made. 


Governor Flower, of New York State, has added to the 
respect won for him from all independent citizens through 
his manly action’ at Buffalo and at Fire Island, by his 
vigorous message vetoing the bill, pushed by partisan 
pressure through the New York Legislature, legalizing the 


appropriations made by the city of Brooklyn for the expend- 


itures involved last fall in the Columbian celebration. 
Nor are we inclined to inquire too closely into the possible 
political reasons in Democratic dissensions which may have | 
helped his vigor. These appropriations were made without 
color of law, and in violation of the charter provisions ; the © 
bills were audited without being itemized. Investigations 
show the most outrageous and corrupt extravagance in 
some of these bills; and some of the city officials and 
some of the contracting parties are actually under indict- 
ment and before the courts for trial. For the Legislature, 
under these circumstances, to interfere and attempt to 
legalize the illegal action was an outrage on all principles 
of just government. Even if the illegality of the munici- 
pal authorities was purely technical and the expenditures 
were honest, still that question should have been left to be 
determined by the courts, and after determination it would 
have been time enough for the Legislature to interfere 
and provide by appropriation for the payment of whatever 
fine the court had inflicted upon the parties for their illegal 


The worst misuse of statistics that has recently be- 


fogged public discussion was in a speech on the silver 


question delivered recently by Senator McPherson, of 


New Jersey. He maintained that, according to the late 


census, the cost of producing silver is but 374 cents an 
ounce, though the mint price is $1.29. He reached this 


remarkable result by subtracting from the cos¢ of running 


the silver mines the va/ue of the gold and lead which were 


extracted along with the silver. The cost of running the 


mines was $41,000,000, the va/ue of the gold and lead was 
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$26,000,000. ‘Therefore, argued Senator McPherson, the 
cost of extracting the silver was but $15,000,000, or 37% 
cents an ounce for the forty-odd million mined. It is a 
poor rule that does not work both ways, and if this be 
a fair way of finding the cost of producing silver, it is also 
a fair way of finding the cost of producing gold. The cost 
of running the mines was $41,000,000; the value of the 
silver and lead was $38,000,000. The cost of extract- 
ing the gold, therefore, was but $3,000,000, or $3 an ounce 
for the million ounces mined. As the mint price of gold 
is $20 an ounce, Senator McPherson’s argument would 
show that we are giving the gold miners more than six 
times as much for their product as it costs to produce it. 
The harm done by such misuse of statistics is illustrated 
by the savings bank depositor who writes to the “ North 
_ American Review ” that he has converted his $1,500 of 


savings into gold, and is storing it without interest for fear 


that we may soon find ourselves on a silver basis, and that 
silver may be produced at less than forty cents an ounce, 


reducing his $1,500 to $500. The baseless panic is cost- 


ing him $60 a year in interest. 


The Sezxate Committee on Indian Affairs has authorized 
Senator Pettigrew to report favorably a bill providing for 
the removal of the Lower Brulé Indians from their present 
location to the Rosebud Agency. As we understand the 
facts, the Lower Brulé Indians have already made consid- 
erable advance in civilization. They have built their 
homes, cultivated their fields, raised cattle, and, in short, 
expected to make their present territory their permanent 
home. It can hardly be pretended that the removal is in 
their interests or for their well-being. The progressive 
Indians are all opposed to it, and the transfer is in direct 
violation of the fundamental principle adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, and incorporated in the Dawes Bill, providing for 
dividing the present reservations among the resident In- 
dians in severalty, and treating them as citizens with per- 
manent rights and duties. We advise any friends of the 
Indians among our readers to obtain the facts in detail 
from Herbert Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association of 
- Philadelphia, and send their protest against the removal 
to their Representative in Congress. 


How to secure rapid transit to and from business in our 
great cities, whose streets were laid out at a time when 
present population could not have been foreseen, is a prob- 
lem which vexes all our municipalities. It certainly ought 
not to be done by diminishing the parks in the heart of our 
cities. ‘These parks are the city’s lungs, and are vital to 
the city’s health, The New York authorities ought long 
since to have availed themselves of the power conferred 
upon them by the Legislature and to have secured at 
different points the necessary ground and demolished 
some of the present pest-breeding rookeries and put 
in their place small parks for the poor and for their 
children. There is no difficulty, in spending thousands 
for boulevards and speedways for the rich, in the out- 
lying and thinly populated districts, but it seems im- 
possible to obtain even moderate appropriations for little 
spaces for light and air in the densely populated wards. 
It is only by constant vigilance that the city of New York 
has thus far been able to preserve the Battery from greater 
encroachments by the elevated system, which already dis- 
figures it; and now the West End Railroad corporation 
of Boston is trying to impair the Boston Common, which 
is one of the chief glories of the New England metropolis. 
The women have come to the rescue of the city from the 
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hand of the spoiler, and a public sentiment has been cre- 
ated which we trust not even great pecuniary interests 
will be able to disregard. Even should the Legislature so 
far forget its duty to the people who live within the old 
city limits as to rob them of a part of their inheritance, we 
can hardly doubt that the Governor may be trusted to veto 
the act of spoliation, and preserve the people’s playground 
and breathing-place. | 


The Rapid Transit Bill now urged by the New York 
City Real Estate Exchange provides that the question 
whether the city shall construct the proposed system shall 
be submitted to popular vote next November. The Local 
Option Bill before the Legislature provides that the ques- 
tion whether every community shall be given the right to 
close the dram-shops within its borders by popular vote 
shall itself be submitted to popular vote. The Greater 
New York Bill before the Legislature also provides that the 
question of consolidating New York, Brooklyn, and their 
suburbs shall be submitted to popular vote. The princi- 
ple of the Swiss referendum is certainly in the air; it has 
brought political health to the country of its origin, and 
we are glad to see its advent in American political thought. 

The conviction of Charles W. Gardner, the Agent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, on the charge of at- 
tempted extortion, does not in any degree affect the hon- 
esty of purpose or usefulness to the cause of morality of 


‘that Society, or of its President, Dr. Parkhurst. The pub- 


lic is bound to assume that the trial was a fair one, and 
that the jury were justified by the evidence in their find- 
ing. Indeed, the counsel for the defense are reported in 
the press as admitting that the trial was fairly conducted. 
No doubt the police entered into the case with special 
activity and with some eagerness to convict the Agent of 
the Society which had openly asserted their corruption ; 
but the theory that the District Attorney and police officials 
from high to low deliberately entered into a conspiracy to 
suborn evidence and make a false case, though hinted 
at by counsel, was not supported by any evidence. The 
case has been appealed, and, if injustice has been done, it 
is fair to presume that the higher courts will rectify the 
error. It is the peculiar danger ef societies which attempt 
in a measure to supply the place of an inefficient police 
force by detecting and exposing vice that their paid agents 
are in most cases men of doubtful antecedents, who do 
their work wholly or mainly for the pay. We do not 
defend or excuse, we merely state the fact. In view 
of this fact, and of the strong temptation to which 
the detectives are exposed, it is not strange that they 
should sometimes betray their employers. It is said, 


on the one hand, that only by such means can such work 


be done; on the other, that the bad moral effect of the 
means more than counteracts the specific good obtained. 
However this may be, it is certain that, as Dr. Parkhurst 
maintains, the real responsibility for municipal corruption 
lies with the citizens who elect, or permit to be elected, 
municipal officers who will not carry out the laws. 


The meeting in memory of Bishop Brooks, to be held in 
Carnegie Music Hall in this city on Thursday evening of 
this week, at eight o’clock, promises to be an adequate 
expression of the feeling of the community. The Church 
Choral Society, assisted by an orchestra, will furnish 
appropriate music, and addresses will be delivered by the 
Rev. Drs. David H. Greer, Thomas H. Hastings, J. R. 
Day, Lyman Abbott, Rabbi Gottheil, Father Ducey, and 
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Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 


with the exception of those upon the platform, will be 


thrown open to the public, and this tribute to the memory 


of one of the greatest preachers and one of the noblest 


men ought not to lack any element of completeness and — 


impressiveness. 


GENERAL NEWS. The Old Colony Railroad has been 
leased to the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany, and a permanent union of the two lines is practi- 


traffic between New York and Boston. 
ments which have been tried near Port Royal the last 
week by the cruiser Vesuvius in testing her pneumatic 
guns have had very satisfactory results as regards the ac- 
curacy and range of the guns; the power of the explosive 
which it is safe to use still remains to be tested. 
Anchor steamship Trinacria went ashore last week on the 
coast of Spain in a heavy fog, and nearly forty of the pas- 
sengers and crew perished. Mr. Louis J. Jennings, 
the well-known journalist and novel-writer, died in London 
last week; Mr. Jennings was editor of the New York 
‘‘ Times ” during its campaign against the Tweed Ring. 
Dr. Norvin Green, President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, died at Louisville, Ky., last Sunday. 
The Congressional investigation as to the money spent by 
the Panama Canal Company inthe United States is being 
continued in this city. 


Lent 


There are very good reasons why the non-Episcopal 
churches should, with their brethren, recognize the Lenten 
season. It is true that the forty days of fasting in the 
wilderness have no historical connection with the passion 
and death of Christ. It is true that setting apart these 
particular forty days is a purely ecclesiastical if not artifi- 
cial act. Nevertheless, they have been so set aside; and 


Lent is not more artificial than Christmas -or Fourth of | 


July. Society recognizes’ it; releases her votaries from 
the insistent and inexorable demands which she usually 
makes upon them; and gives a little leisure to our over- 
played (miscalled overworked) company of sinners against 
the laws of health—physical and social. More than half 
the Christian Church has long since laid hold of this vaca- 
tion of the “ world and the flesh ” as a special opportunity 
of work for God and man. There is something worse 
even than ecclesiastical artificiality—namely, ecclesiastical 
prejudice; and it is difficult to discover any other reason 
for ignoring the observance of Lent, and substituting for 
it a new and even more artificial sacred season in the un- 
historical and conventional “ week of prayer.” — 


We advise all church communions to recognize the 


Lenten season. It is a good season for ministers to forget 
“the times,” lay aside the ambition to be journalists, and 
the substitution of “ preludes” for sermons, that they may 
deal with the deeper concerns of the “life that really is.” 
It is a good time for the choir-master to expel the opera 
from the organ-loft and introduce the music of the spiritual 
life. It is a good time to prepare a course of Sunday 


evening sermons that shall lead up to, if they do not cen- 


ter about, the two greatest facts of human history—the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection. It is a good time to 


announce a series of topics for the week-evening confer- | 


The Christian Union 


It is hoped that Dr. R. S.. 
Storrs also will speak. All the seats in the great hall, © 
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ence meetings, and to ask for a resolve on the part of the 
church members to lay aside all other engagements and 
gather once a week for conference and prayer. And it is 
a good time for the individual to take his bearings, re-read 
the story of Christ’s life—every man ought to read it | 
through consecutively at least once a year—and ask him- 


self whether he is truly following the Christ. 


Yes! by all means let us make Lent a universal Chris- 
tian observance, leading up through Passion Week to 


Easter and the splendid hopes which Easter brought into 
_ the world. 


cally settled ; this is the latest step in the contest between — 
the New Haven (or consolidated) system and the New 
England Railroad in their competition for the through © 
The experi- 


The New Home Rule Bill 


The new Home Rule Bill, the provisions of which were 
explained to the House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone in 
a great speech of two and a half hours’ duration on Mon- 
day night, is necessarily full of complicated details, but its 
fundamental portions stand out clearly and may be easily 
understood. These are: (1) the character and scope of 


the Parliament and Administration which are to be estab- 


lished in Dublin; and (2) the future relations of Ireland 


toward England, Scotland, and Wales, and in regard to 
_ Imperial affairs, First, as to the Irish Parliament and the 


Irish Administration. The new plan, like that of 1886, is 
for the establishment of a body for the conduct of both © 


legislation and the administration of Irish affairs, which 


shall perform these two duties “ without impairing or re- 


_ stricting ” the supreme authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 
* Committee of the Privy Council of Ireland. The Viceroy 

is to be at the head of this body ; and for the purposes of 
_his new and more important functions there is to be a full 


To this end there is to be created an Executive 


devolution of executive power from the Sovereign to her 
representative in Ireland. Under the existing arrange- 
ment the Viceroy is little more than a figurehead. He 
retires with each incoming administration ; he is always 


of the same political party as the government; he has no 


place in the Cabinet ; in Parliament and in the country he 
is overshadowed by the Chief Secretary ; and his duties in 
Dublin are mainly of an ornamental and social character. 


Under the new Home Rule Bill added power and dignity 


are to be given to the Viceroy; the office is to be deprived 


of its traditional partisan character ; and, instead of going 
out with each retiring Administration, the Viceroy will be 
- appointed by the Queen for six years, subject only to the 
revoking power of the Crown. 


There are to be two chambers in the new Parliament, 


and it is here that one of the surprises of the new bill 


occurs. The first chamber is to be known as the Legis- 


lative Council, and the second as the Legislative Assem- 


bly. Both are to be elected direct by the people, but on 
different electoral franchises. In the Legislative Assem- 


_ bly—that is, inthe body which corresponds with the House 


of Commons, and in some respects with the House of 
Representatives at Washington—there are to be 103 mem- 
bers. This is the number of Irish members in the present 
House of Commons, as settled, much in Ireland’s favor, by 


_ the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, which followed the 
Reform Act of the previous year. While this number is 


to be retained in the new Parliament, some rearrangement 
of the constituencies on the lines of proportional represen- 
tation is foreshadowed in Mr. Gladstone’s speech. An 
altogether different electoral arrangement is to be made in 
regard to the Legislative Council. It is to consist of forty- 
eight members, who are to be elected for a term of eight 
years. An entirely new franchise is to be created for the 
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purposes of this body, evidently with the intention of giving 
increased weight at Dublin tothe Ulster minority. Under the 


existing electoral system, in both Ireland and England, every - 


‘male householder who occupies a house in respect of which 
rates to the relief of the poor are paid, is entitled to vote, 
no matter how small may be his quota. The Assembly, 
‘accordingly, will be as democratic as the House of Com- 
‘mons, while the Legislative Council will be essentially a body 
‘representing, not the democracy, but the well-to-do middle 
‘classes as well as the landed proprietors ; for only those 
who occupy houses or lands rated to the relief of the poor 
on an assessment of £20 per annum will exercise the new 


‘franchise. The only democratic feature of the Council 


‘is in connection with the system of “ one man, one vote ” 
_ -which is to be embodied in its electorate. Owners as well 
as occupiers are to have votes, and it is estimated that the 
electorate for the Legislative Council will number 170,000. 
A great proportion of these will necessarily be found in 
Ulster, which has a large middle-class population ; and it is 
at this point that Mr. Gladstone has made a concession, and 
the only one of the measure apparently, to the feelings of the 
‘Ulster people as they have been expressed during the last 
seven years. Ulster will not be able to exercise much direct 
control on the Legislative Assembly, even with a system of 
proportional representation. But if proportional repre- 
sentation is adopted in connection with the Legislative 
Council, Ulster may have a much fuller and a more ade- 
.quate:share of power in the upper chamber. 
The constitution of this Council is perhaps the greatest 
‘surprise of the new bill. It will come almost as a shock 
to the English Radicals. They are not convinced as 
to the need of a second Chamber either at Westminster or 
in Dublin, and the new franchise, with its high-rating 
qualifications, is altogether antagonistic to the tendencies 
which have developed themselves since the Reform Act 
of 1885. These tendencies are all against a franchise 
similar to that which it is now proposed tocreate in Ire- 
land, as can be seen by a glance at the long list of meas- 


‘ures composing the Newcastle programme. It is only © 


‘within the last four years that property was deprived of its 
‘privileges in connection with county government in Eng- 
land, and at the present time the Radicals are working 
zealously for its deposition in regard to the administration 
of the Poor Laws and of summary justice in rural districts. 
To most of the Radicals the Legislative Council will ap- 
pear an altogether backward step, and the proposed new 
franchise is certain to be opposed when the Home Rule 
Bill reaches the committee stage in the House of Com- 
mons, | 


The two bodies—the Legislative Council and the Legis- 


lative Assembly—are to hold much the same relations to 
each other as the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Money bills are to originate in the Assembly. In 
case of a deadlock arising over a legislative measure, the 
two chambers are to meet in joint assembly, when the 
‘question at issue is to be decided by a joint vote. - The 
new Parliament is to be empowered to “ make laws for the 
peace, order, and good government relating to Ireland, or a 
part thereof.” The reservations of the new bill are very 
Similar to those of that of 1886. They include all/matters 
relating to the Crown, the subjects of peace and war, public 
defense, treaties and foreign relations, the coinage, and 
several other matters which are distinctly Imperial in 
character. Religious freedom, personal freedom, and 
education are all specifically safeguarded by clauses in the 
dill. 

This, in brief outline, is the character and scope of the 
irish Parliament. As regards the second fundamental 
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portion of the bill—the future relations of Ireland to Eng- 
land and to Imperial affairs—Ireland is still to have a rep- 
resentation in the Parliament at Westminster. In the bill 
of 1886 all the Irish members were to be excluded. Mr. 
Gladstone then declared that “ there cannot be a domestic 
legislature in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs, and Irish: 
peers and Irish representatives sitting in Parliament at 
Westminster to take part in English and Scotch affairs.” 


‘Two years later, after the retention of the Irish members had 


been favorably discussed by the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone 
declared again in regard to them, “ You may allow them 


to sit in Parliament, with the right to vote on all sub- 


jects, or you may give them a limited right to sit, with 
powers to vote on certain subjects.” In the new bill Mr. 
Gladstone has adopted the second of the alternatives 
which he put forward in 1888, and the Irish members are 
to have “a limited right to sit, with powers to vote on cer- 
tain subjects.” Their numbers, however, are to be greatly 
reduced. Instead of 103, as at present, there are to be 
only eighty members from Ireland in the rearranged House 
of Commons. It will be a matter of difficulty to arrange 
when these members are to vote and when they are to be 
restrained from voting ; but Mr. Gladstone is much more 
sanguine upon this point than he was in 1886, and he is 
hopeful of so arranging the clauses of the bill that trouble 
and confusion will be obviated at Westminster from this 
great departure from the traditional usages of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech and the discussions on Monday 
and Tuesday nights were on the question that leave be 
given by the House for the introduction of the new bill. 
But little importance attaches to the discussions at this 
stage, for the real struggle will not commence until the | 
House settles down to the long discussion of the principles 
of the measure which will precede the_yote on the second 


reading. 

Hawaii 

The case presented by the Commissioners from Hawaii 
is a comparatively simple one; the duty of the American 
people is not, however, perfectly clear. 

The government which has been overthrown was thor- 
oughly corrupt. It rested on an ignorant native popula- 
tion ; it was controlled in the interest of an opium and a 
lottery ring. The Queen herself was interested in the 
corrupt schemes which bribery was pushing through the 
Legislature. Her Ministry had in it some good men and 
true, and in order to complete the schemes of plunder it 
was necessary to get rid of this Ministry. It was for this 
purpose that the Queen herself initiated a revolution, 
to get rid of her Ministry and the Constitution at one blow by 
a coupd état, It was then that her revolution was met by 
counter revolution, her coup a’état by a blow for liberty 
and good government. The issue in the Hawaiian Islands 


is not, it is true, absolutely simple; it never is in such 


cases. ‘There are strong commercial interests behind: the 
American party; it is not inspired exclusively by disin- 
terested patriotism. But in the main the moral interests 
are all on one side, the immoral interests:are all on the 
other. Private advices received from wholly trustworthy 


sources confirm in these respects the account given last 
week by our correspondent, William B. Oleson: , 
The question, then, which is presented to the American 
people is not, Here is a chance to acquire more territory ; 
will you seize upon it? We do not want any more terri- 
tory. We already have all the territory and all the popula- 
tion and all the problems on our hands we want. The 
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question is far different. Here is an island which is half 
civilized and half barbaric; and the civilized half says to 
us: A large proportion of us are Americans ; we are in dan- 
ger of being bound hand and foot and delivered over to 
barbarism ; if we are, you will suffer as well as we; our Opium 


Ring will reach out across the sea to the Pacific Coast ; - 


our Lottery will deluge your country with lottery tickets ; 
and our nascent civilization will be trodden under foot of 


ignorance, corruption, and barbarism. Come over and 


help us. 

Nations owe duties of protection and help to the weak 
as truly as do individuals. America is strong, Hawaii is 
weak. Do we, as a strong Nation, owe a duty of help and 
protection to Hawaii as a weak community struggling up 
from heathenism to Christianity, from barbarism to civili- 
zation? That is not altogether a simple question, either ; 
for it depends upon another: Can we undertake any more 
than we have undertaken already? Must we not neglect 
other and prior duties if we enter upon this opportunity of 
service ? 

Hitherto America has been free from such problems of 
international obligation. England has had them laid upon 


her—in India, in Africa, in Egypt—and on the whole has _— 


nobly fulfilled them. The Anglo-Saxon race is the coloniz- 


ing race, the civilizing race, the pioneer race. Wecannot — 
if we would escape the duty which our race characteristics - 


and our local position combine to lay upon us. The time 
is not far distant when we shall find ourselves obliged to 
undertake for this side of the globe something of the mis- 


sion which England has had laid upon her for the other side » 


of the globe. Hawaii presents the question whether that 


time has not already come. We are strongly of the opinion | 


that Hawaii’s necessity is our duty. 


In a Nutshell 


We desire to put the silver question before our readers 
in a nutshell, so that the unexpert may understand it. 

In a state of barbarism each individual produces all that 
is necessary for his existence ; ina state of civilization each 
man becomes a specialist, produces one thing, but much 
more of that one thing than he can use, and exchanges 
it with his neighbor expert. Then, for convenience of 
exchange, money is invented. ‘Thus, the man who has two 
pairs of shoes and no hat has not to advertise for the man 


who has two hats and no pair of shoes. He gives his extra 


pair of shoes for a token which has a;value fixed upon it 
by the community, and with this token gets the needed 
hat. | 

The world has fixed upon gold and silver as the mate- 


rial for these tokens used to facilitate the exchange of prod- 


ucts. 


always of the same value; that is, that the same token 
should always be able to buy the same amount of product. 
Otherwise injustice is certain to be done. For example: 
If A has bought a farm of B and agreed to give him a thou- 
sand dollars in gold in five years, and at the end of that 
five years it takes more bushels of grain to get the thou- 
sand dollars of gold than it did when A bought the farm, 
B gets more for the farm than A intended to give, or B 
expected to receive. This is a wrong. If, on the other 
hand, A agrees to give a thousand dollars in silver for the 
farm, and at the end of the five years it takes fewer bushels 
of grain to get the thousand dollars of silver, and the thou- 
sand dollars of silver will procure less of the articles which 
B desires to possess, then A pays less for the farm than 


It is of vital importance that these tokens shouldbe 
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he expected to pay, and B receives less than he expected 
to receive. This isjalso a wrong. | 
. The real standard of values is neither gold nor silver. 
Indeed, there is no absolute standard of values. Silver 
men object to gold as a standard because gold is constantly 
getting dearer; that is, an ounce of gold will buy more 
products to-day than formerly, and accordingly the debtor 
has to pay more in order to pay his debts, if estimated in 
gold. The gold men object to silver because silver is 
depreciating in value ; that is, an ounce of silver will buy 
less than it would formerly, and accordingly the creditor 
receives less for his loan than is justly his due. 
The object of legislation should be to secure such a 
coinage as will prevent these injurious fluctuations in 


value. The bimetallist believes that if both gold and silver, 
_atacertain ratio to be agreed upon, were made equally 


current as ‘tokens in the world’s commerce, their mutual 


fluctuations would counteract each other, and that varia- 


tions in the value of tokens, and the consequent injustice, 
would be reduced to a minimum. 
We share this opinion, and;therefore believe in bimetal-_ 


lism. 
Not by Sight 
In a recent issue of the “ Nineteenth Century,” the 
editor, Mr. Knowles, says that at one time Tennyson was 


strongly drawn to the old Gnostic idea that the world was 


created and the conditions of human life fixed, not by 


God, but by a Demiurge, a being of great but limited 
power, as being “the nearest explanation of the facts of 


the world which we can get.” This thought is dramati- 


_ Cally expressed in “‘ The Passing of Arthur :” 


“O me! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser God had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would, — 
Till the High God behold it from beyond, 
And enter it, and make it beautiful ?” 


_ Tennyson’s mind was, however, too searching and profound 


to rest in any such evasion of the difficulty as this ; he felt 
that difficulty as keenly as any man of his generation, but 
his faith penetrated it and rested in the harmony beyond 
the discord. To invoke a half-God to account for the 
evil and sorrow with which life is overshadowed is simply 
to push God back into obscurity, not to relieve the divine 
wisdom and goodness of the tremendous strain of the 
black facts. It is idle to attempt to pierce that mystery 
by thought ; every such attempt ends logically in atheism, 
or in despair, which is the same thing. That mystery 
remains and will remain as the sublime test of the soul. 
It stands, as Browning would have us believe, as the dark- 
ness which protects our eyes from a light they could not 
bear. If there were no mystery, there could be no faith ; 
and it is by faith that man reaches the altitudes and learns 
what are the heights and depths of life. This mystery is part 
of every personal experience. It is dark, terrible, inexpli- 
cable ; it is worse than idle to hold the little lamp of 
human insight above it and try to pierce its depths. 
These experiences are mysterious and awful because God 
is in them, and, beyond all human speech or companion- 
ship, the stricken soul finds him there. It is faith, not 
sight, which is born of these searching vicissitudes; it is 


_divine, not human, consolation and enrichment which come 


from them. If we could comprehend them, we should get 
but a limited training from them; it is becausé we can 
only trust that our hearts are opened, and ‘in our sorrow 
there spring a trust not born of knowledge and a peace 
that passeth understanding. | 
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In Union Theological Seminary 
By the Rev. William Elliot Griffis ‘ 


NION SEMINARY, now in its fifty-seventh 
year, may be described in statistics. Of its 
twenty-five hundred graduates, ninety per cent. 
were college-bred men, and eight per cent. 
foreign missionaries. ‘Part of the host have 
crossed the flood ;” about two thousand “are 
crossing now.” Its early home, history, and 
struggles centered at 9 University Place. In its superb 
edifice, No. 700 Park Avenue, it is strong, healthy, and 
past the dangers of raw youth. Independent, Biblical, 
_ loyal to Christ and the truth, keeping close to the orig- 
inals of the Word, the fathers and the children of Union 
face the future as sons of the light and the day. | 

Of the present faculty of Union Seminary, of its Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, of his trial before the New 
York Presbytery and his. acquittal, the newspapers have 
recently been full. Of fifty years of past history, Dr. G. 
L. Prentiss has told in his handsome volume written in 
1886 and published in 1889. This story is less voluminous 
and critical ; it is rather subjective and personal. 

Opening eyes in a Presbyterian home—his ancestress 
having been read out of Quaker meeting for marrying 
a Christian who minded his P as well as his Q—the writer 
knew something of the Westminster Catechism, Confes- 
sion, and theology from childhood. The “ New” and the 

Qld School” were constantly 
discussed. Between the Doc- 
tors Duffield, Chambers, and 
Albert Barnes (his shade for- 
give us for “entituling” him 
with D.D.!), I early learned 
the theological landmarks. I 
had Sunday-school teachers 
(one of the best of them being 
the Rev. John C. Bliss, later 
D.D. and Moderator), B :rnes’s 
Notes,” and the anti-Calvin- 
istic preaching of “the War- 
Horse,” John Chambers, to 
_ further instruct me. The effect 
Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. of the preaching, severe and 

impetuous, was to force me to 

study the Westminster symbols and admire and love them, 
_ Providentially directed to Rutgers College, I was so 
happily favored as to get under the critical and devotional 
teaching of the Bible by that prince of exegetes, President 
William H. Campbell. To sit under that holy man’s 
teaching was to become familiar with the Higher and the 
Lower Criticism. He gave a double equipment. He 
- acquainted one with the unfailing riches of the divine 


Word. He filled the student with delight in the Bible as 


literature. His lectures and study of the original texts 
furnished armor of proof alike agiinst the infidel, the ra- 
tionalistic slasher masquerading under the guise of “ higher 
criticism,” and the reactionary traditionalist. 

Four years spent in Japan, in analytic and critical study 
of Oriental theories of creation, religion, history, and 
Scriptures, made it impossible for me to accept medizval 
theories about the Bible. Coming home stronger than 
ever in the Christian faith because of the discipline of 
teachers and study of the Oriental world of thought, I 
appreciated more what was iz the Bible, and wanted to 
preach Christ and the Word. Yet, unable to accept the in- 
spiration of Hebrew vowel-points, chapter-headings, and 
things added to the Scriptures, with much of the orthodoxy 
manufactured in times later than the Apostles, what could 
one do? Was there not a breach between the scholars and 
the people? 

I entered Union Seminary at a venture, hoping to be 
one who would help bridge the threatened chasm be- 
tween scholastic and popular Christianity. I remember 
the first day, when professors met students for matrieu- 


-wiped out the adjectives 


: lation, and the laughing remark of Dr. Schaff to a Method- 


ist applicant—* You won’t find any Arminianism here.” 

Let us note the time and the signs then visible. It was 
in September, 1875. Then Robinson, White, and Skinner 
had passed on. Then Henry B. Smith, ‘‘the hero of the 
happy reunion” which had 


“Old” and “New” from 
Presbyterian Christianity, 
lectured on the evidences of 
Christianity. Then William 
Adams, prince among men, 
scholar, orator, gentleman in 
the rarest, eldest sense, was 
President. Then Roswell D. 
Hitchcock was in his prime 
of power, with “a face that 
made one believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul.” In the 
chair of Church History his 
lips outrivaled those of the 
jewel-dropping maiden in the 
fairy tale. By him the story | 
of elect humanity’s life and mind was told in gems and crys- 
tals of speech set in the sunlight of a fervent soul. Then 
George Lewis Prentiss, in vigor of body as well as of mind, 
taught us, if teaching can teach it, how to be pastors. 
Then, with a crystal-clear diction, with a mastery of the 
English language that in itself was a liberal education to 
hear, Dr. W. G. T. Shedd held high converse with the 
spirits and the Spirit. With a Damascene temper and keen- 
ness of mind, with a penetration of intellect, with a grasp 
of logic and acquaintance with Scripture that continually 
suggested Calvin, this theologian crowned his work with a 
charity that seemed positively startling, and the beauty of 
a pure life that won all hearts. Whatever the effect on 
other minds may. have been, to ours it seemed that any 
leaning towards Socinianism or Universalism could emanate 
only from sentimentalism, or from a heart made over-sensi- 
tive at the expense of the intellect. Then Dr. Philip 
Schaff, having survived heresy trials in the Keystone State, 
seemed able, by his bubbling good humor and waterspout- 
like learning, to drown out any further attempts of the sort. 
Then Dr. Briggs had not so much as the smell of the fire 
of heresy about his garments. During Dr. Schaff’s one 
year’s marches through Bible Lands, our class of ’77 


Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D. 


enjoyed richly the microscopic analysis of Hebrews, under 


Dr. Talbot W. Chambers’s pro- 
found scholarship and many- 
_ sided application. 

To say nothing of the class 
of ’77 would be to confine our- 
selves to ancient history. To 
tell of Winn, Tracy, Ament, 
Brady, and Alexander is to 
speak of live missionaries 
in Japan, India, China, and 
Alaska. When Francis Brown 
stood up to recite, it was a 
treat to us all. No  profes- 
sor was heard more glad- 
somely. The clear-cut, pro- 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. | found, and comprehensive 

- amswers, set in faultless but 
as far as possible every-day English of the nineteenth 
century, gave “the boys” just the right idea of “assim- 
ilation.” ‘ Frank” Brown, our Fellow, Hebrew diction- 
ary-maker at Oxford, master of Semitic languages and 
learning, and present Professor of Hebrew and Assyr- 
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ian in his Alma Mater, is a logical-product of Union 


Seminary. So also is Professor E. C. Moore, of Andover 


Seminary, who, though in a Congregational seminary, 
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still holds his connection with the Presbyterian Church. 


So also, in earnest, practical, evangelical work, are John . 


Scudder, of the “Institutional” Church of Jersey City ; 
Davis, of Detroit; Herbert Lord, of Buffalo; Nelson, of 
Brooklyn, and others whose names are closely associated 
with evangelical and pastoral work among the people of our 
large cities. Historically and logically, the men trained 
in Union Seminary are noted for their evangelical temper 
and the union of scholarship with practical good sense. 
With Christ and the Bible they count themselves rich. 

Founded as Union Seminary was, in 1836, by a com- 
pany of merchants and ministers in the heart of the largest 
city on this continent, the sympathy of this soulful corpora- 
tion has always been with actual human beings in sin and 
suffering. The atmosphere of the cloister is not the at- 
mosphere of Union. Its very organization was a protest 
against the spirit which put Albert Barnes and Lyman 
Beecher outside the pale. Its “declaration of independ- 
ence ” in 1836 was even bolder than its quiet and serious 
word of severance in 1892. After a half century the 
charter-words show how consistent has been the life of 
Union : 

‘“‘It is the design of the founders to provide a theologi- 
cal seminary in the midst of the greatest and most growing 
community in America, around which all men of moderate 
views and feelings who desire to live free from party strife 
and to stand aloof from all extremes of doctrinal specula- 
tion, practical radicalism, and ecclesiastical domination 
may cordially and affectionately rally.” 

With such men to initiate the theological discipline as 
Edward Robinson, whose Biblical researches made an 
epoch in our knowledge of the Holy Land; Henry White, 
whose theology was as truly Biblical as it was systematic ; 
Thomas Skinner, who, out of long metropolitan pulpit and 
pastoral experience, trained the young men in sacred rhet- 
oric, Union Seminary began its history. From the first, 
students were taught to go to the fountains and verify their 
references. Scrapings of other men’s thoughts and pas- 
sive reception of foregone conclusions were never accepted 
as equivalent for acquaintance and communion with the 
originals. When Union Seminary was, in 1892, and in the 
person of one of her professors, put on trial, his famous 
phrase—“ Arguments in the Presbyterian Church are based 
on the original ”—-was neither novelty nor plagiarism. It 

3 was the spirit of Union in 

words. While the students 

os were taught to use “ the orig- 

inal English,” as Mr. Moody 
Jae. phrases it, and plenty of it, 

oS too, in their sermons, nothing 

but at least a fair knowledge 
of the tongues of Syria was 
accepted bythe Faculty. The 
version of King James was 
no more the standard for doc- 
trine to the men of Union 
than to the men of Westmin- 
ster. The teaching which, 
after the manner of some, is 
called heretical was, as we 

Rev. Charles A. Briggs, DD. remember it, taught mostly by 

Roswell Hitchcock, Henry 
Boynton Smith, and William Adams—all the stanchest of 
Presbyterians. 

It is perfectly true that this insistence on acquaintance 
with the roots of authority was galling to every student 
who came merely to be filled up in order to recite or to 
store up sermon material. True, also, it was—grandly 
and gloriously true—that each professor was zo¢ painfully 
careful to have his words square precisely with what was 
taught in another room. In a word, while instruction was 
as far as possible based on the bed-rocks, there were numer- 
ous and most interesting surface variations. 

We had a fancy that even God’s truth was, in its appre- 
hension and expression, modified by the teacher’s person- 
ality. That there was inspiration as well as errancy in 
every one of our instructors we never doubted ; only we 
discounted the errancy and put the inspiration at com- 
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‘The splendor of his rhetoric 
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pound interest. What books, apart from the Book, studied, 
what lectures heard, what subjects examined—what do each 
and all matter to the lifelong student compared to the 
men who influenced him ? 


Dr. Hitchcock fertilized the mind, thrilled the soul, im-. 


pelled to research, fascinated to patience, chronic loyalty 
to truth, and impatience to the temporary and accidental, 
while he kindled our adoring love to the Master. With 
ten thousand nerves of sympathy for Christ’s people in 
every clime, land, and age, his great heart embraced alb 
in comprehensive charity. In spiritual grandeur this trait: 


‘of his seemed to us to pour 


disdain on the material won- 
ders of the telegraph and tele- 
phone. His countenance was 
in itself an argument for God. — 
Amid thrilling memories, which 
crowd as I write, one is grate- 
fully recalled. It wasa whisper, 
as I rose to plead for missions 
in Japan, “Don’t presume on 
our knowledge of the Japanese. 
Tell all; hold back nothing.” 


and the depths of his spiritual 

insight never blinded one to the __ Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. 

wholesome common sense and a 

the simple humanity of this the greatest of our teachers.. 
Next in inductive energy and kindling intellectual fire 

was Dr. William G. T. Shedd. Before sitting at the feet: 


of this Gamaliel I had read his various works, enjoying — 


the keenness of his logical analysis, which always reminded’ 
me of a Masamuné blade, while his diction recalled the 
flawless crystal spheres of Kioto. “A living mastodon,” 


as a down-east “ Liberal” called him, was he? Well, we 


enjoy things and creatures vast and great, and we acknowl- 
edge that the mental dimensions of Dr. Shedd were not 
those of a cony, neither was his structure that of a jelly- 
fish. We confess to richest delight as our teacher laid the 
foundations, built up the cathedral-like superstructure, set 
in the glories of stained glass, and crowned with gold- 
tipped spires the theology of Augustine, Calvin, and West- 
minster. This theologian fed the preacher for his greatest 
work. There was no weakness in the logic of the thinker 
or in the technique of the builder. Dr. Shedd probably 
influenced most deeply the majority of Union’s students, 
but in a double way. Training them to be not merely pas- 
sive and recipient, but to be exegetes and inquirers, he 
furnished them with weapons and tactics that otten made 
them brave soldiers on lines of battle other than his own. 
Grant’s and Sheridan’s methods, which seemed at first to 
Von Moltke “ mob-fighting,” were the best for the time 
and the place; nor was West Point disgraced or loved 
less because the new men met the new problems in their 
own way. So none the less did Dr. Shedd’s students love 
him, even when they preferred a Biblical to a dogmatic 
system. 

_As for the Professor of Hebrew, his work to us was all 
constructive. He did love to pull down the cobwebs 


and get after the dust of tradition, as it were, with broom © 


and long-handled sweeper. His energy in this was like a. 
Dutch housemaid’s ; but we innocently took this as a mat- 
ter ofcourse. What were we in a theological seminary for ? 
To us he opened the riches of the Word of God, making 
the Old a New Testament, recovering it for us as Holy 
Scripture, in the fullest and most Biblical sense of the 
words. Its tenderness, pathos, depth, spiritual power, 
kindling spiritual beauty, flaming literary splendor, and its 
informing and reforming divinity, were seen and felt as 
never before. As none other, Dr. Briggs made history 
real, fascinating, human, divine. Strange as it may seem, 


in all the two years we were under him we never so much 


as suspected that he was doing anything dangerous, de- 
structive, or unsettling to faith, whether Presbyterian, 
Christian, or otherwise. Probably as many as nine-tenths 
of Dr. Briggs’s students would say the same. Probably, 
also, nineteen-twentieths of those not now in the Presbyte- 
rian Church believe him to be a teacher loyal to Christ 
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and the Word of God. For most of us he cut the ground 


from under the infidel’s feet, and‘strengthened the founda- © 


tions of the Christian’s faith. It was Dr. Briggs who best 
taught us how to handle Ewald and Wellhausen and Spen- 
cer and Renan. | 

The school which teaches what is iz the Bible rather 
than what men have said adou? it is the school for this 
century and the next and following. | 


How People Live 
VIII.—On a Prairie Claim 
By Charles Moreau Harger 


Much of glamour has been thrown by poetry and romance 
around the settler on the great prairies of the West. His 
white-topped wagon taking its slow way through the crisp 
grasses of the far-reaching plains has been dignified with 
the title of “ prairie schooner,” and pictured as riding the 
emerald earth-billows of a motionless sea, seeking port at the 
cabin that peeps through the blushing horizon haze. The 
cabin, though perhaps with walls of sod and roof of poles 
and grass, has been idealized as “near to the heart of 
earth,” while the half-plowed fields have been transformed 
to prophecies of future magnificence and power. 

Actually, however, there is nothing but stern reality for 
those who endeavor to gain a livelihood for themselves 
and their families from a quarter-section of virgin soil, 
untouched by the hand of the husbandman since creation. 
Even though Uncle Sam practically gives his deserving 
nephews and nieces these farms, he makes no provision for 
their support. 

There are worse habitations than sod houses. Walls of 
artistically laid turf-squares have the merit of solidity and 
warmth, while earthen floors can be kept marvelously neat 
with proper care. Adorned with the remnants of furnish- 
ings in better days, there is often a hearty homelikeness 
that is decidedly pleasing. Too often the grind of daily 
toil leaves no inclination for beautifying the place, and 
then it is a dreary covering indeed. 

The settler’s table has little variety. Orchards and 
rivers, with their offering of fruit and fish, are unknown. 
The only fruit is that which, as Eugene Field puts it, 
“ grows out West in cans.” Few, indeed, of the luxuries, 
and perhaps not all the necessities, of life are secured dur- 
ing the first few years on a claim. % 

For money must be spent in many ways. Filing papers 
costs something, and Uncle Sam is not an easy creditor. 
Implements and lumber, their expense enhanced by long 
freight-hauls half across the continent, must be had, and 
represent a little fortune in themselves when the farm is 
completely stocked. There must be cattle and hogs, some 
hens, seed grain, and other indispensables—but these can 
be bought on time. Notes are given, and with a will the 
settler goes to work to dig the payment out of the level 
acres, The most captious critic can seldom find any fault 
with the first year’s industry. All is untried. The settler 
is conquering a new world. If all goes well, competence 
lies before; while, as is usually anticipated but seldom 
realized, if the new railroad comes that way perhaps a for- 
tune will bless the owner of the homestead. 

So the long chocolate furrows scar the green of the plain, 
and the cropis planted. Of necessity, the settler’s fortunes 
are trusted to one venture. There is no opportunity for 
the diversity of crops known on Eastern farms, where, if the 
wheat fails, the barley or potatoes may offset the loss. 
Wheat, corn, oats—the settler raises little else. Then 
there are drought and hail and wind and insects to fear. 
Often have I seen rich fields of wheat just ready for har- 
vest—the sole product of a year’s hard labor and the only 
dependence for paying the pressing debts—swept down 
and made valueless in an hour by a summer hail-storm. It 
takes courage for the owner to witness such a catastrophe 
and retain a stout heart. | 
When failure comes, there is but one thing to do: mort- 
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gage the homestead and try‘again. Thus is laid the 


foundation for the long life-struggle that many a prairie 
farmer has carried with him year after year; and if, as 
often happens, he has been brought up to a different life 
and fails to grasp the needs and possibilities of prairie 
farming, he may never this side of the grave lay it down. 
But most frequently it is success that comes. Good 
crops are harvested, and sometimes in a single year repay 
the entire cost of the farm. Then, if thrift and economy 
prevail, if the harvesters and wagons are not left in the 
fence corners from fall to spring, if stock is protected and 
well fed, a surplus for time of need begins to accumulate. 
Fortune does not all appear at once, but some day the set- 
tler, whom we remember as having “come West” in a 
prairie schooner which held all his worldly possessions, 
surprises us by driving to town in a neat spring wagon, his 


comfortably dressed family stowed away in the several 


seats, to make arrangements for the building of a new 
dwelling-house with a French roof. ‘ 

Women play the truly heroic part on the prairie claims. 
To their nobility and courage is due much of the develop- 
ment of the West. While the husband rubs up against 
humanity at the settlement store or the school-house meet- 
ings, and chats with his neighbor as their half-mile furrows 
touch at mid-afternoon, the wife is alone in the cabin. 
There is no tall elm or stately maple to cast a grateful 
shadow. For long miles, perhaps as far as the eye can 
reach, not a tree is visible. The clear prairie sky is flooded 
with summer's light and heat. The small home is fiercely 
torrid, and the little shade its walls can give seems scarcely 
cooler than the sunlight. Here the wife works day after 
day, the face her husband once thought so pretty becom- 
ing seamed and faded by the furnace-like south winds. 
Go over to the neighbors’? It is two or five miles. Goto 
the sewing circle? There is none. Totown? It is only 
a single building occupied by the post-office and a stock of 
‘‘general merchandise ”—meaning everything from sus- 
penders to threshing-machines. When there are no chil- 
dren to care for, many a woman goes into the field and 


drives the sulky-plow, or follows the cultivator through rus- 


tling aisles of corn, rather than face the long days alone. 

In winter the husband is at home, and it is not so bad. 
There are lyceums in the school-houses, merrymakings at 
the homes of the more prosperous farmers, and meetings, 
perhaps, for Sunday afternoon. Announce a gathering of 
any kind in a prairie neighborhood and there will be-an 
attendance limited only by the population of the commu- 
nity. The dresses of the women will appear somewhat old- 
fashioned. No wonder. They were brought from the 
girlhood home. The men may look alittle shabby. Well, 
they have not bought a “nice suit” since they started 
West. But be careful of your actions and your language. 
The chances are that more than one college graduate sits 
before you. 

The children are likely to be but indifferently trained. 
The struggle for bread is so unyielding that the niceties of 
culture are neglected. But they grow up practically out- 
of-doors, with stout bodies, strong lungs breathing vigor- 
ously the pure prairie air, and with the dash and shrewd- 
ness characteristic of people in new communities. 

In amusements the settlers are cosmopolitan to the last 
degree. Natives of Maine, Wisconsin, and North Caro- 
lina may jostle each other on the same section. Each 
brings his customs and traditions, and the result is that the 
great plains have a new civilization—an admixture in hab- 
its, language, and mannerisms of the North, South, and 
East. These peculiarities are strongest in the social gath- 
erings, when the settlement has progressed far enough to 
give zest to pleasures of this kind. In politics the settler 
is apt to be a radical, and to think that “something is 
wrong.” The growth of the present Alliance movement 
is doubtless due largely to the fact that in its scheme 
of organization the settler’s wife is given a place, and 
goes with him to the political picnic, the rally, and the 
caucus. 

There are light and shade in a pleasing ratio in the set- 
tler’s life, but there is little but dreariness in his death. 
Nowhere, except at sea, is a funeral so desolate a service 
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as in a new prairie settlement. The illness has been bad 
enough, with no physician perhaps within a score of miles. 
But the straggling procession following the box riding so 
unceremoniously in an open farm wagon, with the driver 
sitting on the front, is a picture pathetic and pitiful. It 
all seems so small a part of the landscape. It is dwarfed 
by the stretching distances. 
square of sod fenced off from all the surrounding leagues 
by a strand of barbed wire. Notashrub, notatree! A 
sunflower, perhaps, nods and beckons knowingly, and a 


flock of quail may scurry away on frightened wings, but ~ 


the plain headstones are almost hidden by the swaying 
prairie grass, and burial approaches so near to oblivion ! 
The keynote of the prairie home is ambition. 
tent is the settler to be what his father has been—he will 
be more. He sees prosperity and luxury dancing before 


him even when the house walls are of sod. And when | 


the adjoining claims are all taken, when the town springs 
up at his door, when the smoke from locomotives blows 


over his roof, he is always proud of his humble beginning. © 


There is no pride but that of success on the prairie. 

It has been said that of all people mountaineers are 
most attached to the physical features of earth surround- 
ing their homes. I have noticed, however, that dwellers 
on the prairies who become discouraged and go back East 
for a time to reside with “ the wife’s folks” nearly always 
come back. | 


Some Maligned Americans’ 
By John Habberton 


Some months ago I made a tour of the Indian reserva- 


tions in the State of New York. Like most New Yorkers 


and nearly all the remaining inhabitants of the United 
States, I had not known that about five thousand descend- 


ants of the famous Iroquois Nation were residents of the | 
te ae i _ by many colored people and not a few of the lower classes 


State. When I learned of their existence and where- 
abouts, I started in search of the picturesque. 


find it. On the contrary, I found the reservations, in 


appearance of land, houses, and people, very like hun- | 
si ee, | Indian culprits to attend to. 


regarding liquor cases under the United States law. It is 


dreds of other rural districts through which I have passed. 
All of our Indians wear the garments of civilization ; the 


only noticeable difference is that most of the women, in- - 


stead of wearing bonnets, dress their heads in small 
shawls, like the women of Ireland and the South of 
Europe. The men work for their living ; they do not 
work at the rapid pace of the Yankee or Western farmer 
who is maintaining a son at college, a daughter in a fin- 
ishing school, and a big mortgage on the farm, but they 
earn their living in the leisurely way of agricultural classes 


of other races of simple mind and inexpensive habits. | 


They never rob their neighbors, and, in proportion to their 
numbers, they have fewer representatives in prisons than 
any other nationality in America. 


about them than this remnant of the most powerful 


nation that existed in America when the Pilgrims and | 


Cavaliers first landed. Much of this derogatory talk has 
been accepted as accurate because of its sources. 
been published over the names of distinguished educators, 


doctors of divinity, legislators, and Indians themselves. 


Not long ago the report of a special committee of 


the Assembly was supplemented by two volumes of testi-. 


mony taken by the said committee, nearly all of which im- 
plied that the Indians were lazy, unchaste, drunken, hea- 


thenish, and willfully ignorant. How committee reports can > 
be made, when the committee is organized for a special pur- — 


pose, is well known; the results are about as fair as the 


testimony of a witness in a case of law where all the tes- 


timony is extracted by the counsel of only one side. 
Behind the attack upon the New York Indians asa class 

there is a purpose—the same old purpose that has made 

all Indian troubles since this continent was first settled by 


e. In the general series of articles on the Indians, in which this article and the 
ev. 
paper will be “The Indian as a Soldier,’”’ by Lieut. 


Max Hark’s “‘ Indian Hero”’ (issue of January 21) are included, the next 
. D. Rhodes, U.S.A. 
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which white men want. 
to leave the coveted acres and go West, and chances ofiered 


The cemetery is merely a 


Not con- | 


friends of the Indians. 
_ stables, merchants, and farmers. 


I did not | 


_are lazy and shiftless. 
indolent, like far too many whites, but the general charge 
is untrue, 


Yet no class of Americans have worse things said 
. _ like many other native Americans, but they do work to 


It has 
| employed Indian labor and were entirely satisfied with it. 
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the whites. This purpose is the removal of restraint from 
cupidity ; in other words, it is land-grabbing. The New 


York reservations, though none too large now for the fami- 


lies occupying them, contain a great deal of fine land 
If the Indians could be persuaded 


like those recently given in Oklahoma and the ceded portion 


“of the Sioux reservation, the land-grabbers would be satis- 
fied ; but as the Indian has a strong sense of attachment 
~to the home of his fathers, and does not want to leave it, 


the plan is to compel division of land in severalty. This 
plan, which has worked well in the far West, where there 


is already more land than the few whites can work, would 


operate differently in a thickly settled State like New 
York, where most of the Indian land would bring a hundred 


dollars an acre under the hammer. 


I went into the reservations strongly prejudiced by 
what I had recently read; I came out of the reserva- 
tions convinced that there are no more honest, kindly 
disposed, respectable communities in the United States. 
I am well acquainted in many villages of five thousand 
inhabitants—about the numerical strength of the com-— 


bined Six Nations—and my personal acquaintance is 
confined to the better classes in these villages; but in 


any such town I can, in a week, see more drunkenness and 
hear of more crime—and in more variety—than I saw and 


heard on all the reservations combined. My information 


was obtained far more from covetous whites than from 
I interrogated many justices, con- 
I did not expect any one 
to tell me that the Indians were angels of light, but I was 


amazed at the rarity and triviality of such complaints as 
could gather. 


It was not to be expected that villagers 
near the reservations should speak in enthusiastic com- 
mendation of the red men, for the Indian—in the East— 
is a modest fellow, and does not force his society upon the 


_ whites in any way; but I did expect to hear of many petty 


crimes against person and property, such as are committed 


of immigrants from Europe. On the contrary, I found the 
Indians’ record so clean in this respect that justices of the 
peace and constables would starve outright had they only 
An exception must be made 


a crime to sell liquor to an Indian, but it is a significant 
fact that every one who talked to me of the modus operandi 
of liquor cases—whether the informant liked or disliked 
the Indians—intimated that. the cases were “ worked up” 
for the Government fees that were in them, and that con- 
victions are next to unknown. Like all other people of 
careless physical habits, the Indian likes stimulants and 
sedatives, but my very careful search for a drunken Indian 
was not rewarded by a single specimen. 

The principal complaint against the Indians is that they 
Undoubtedly some of them are 


They do not work rapidly and continuously 


satisfy their needs; as a rule, these are few and simple, so 
the Indian has considerable leisure, which is just what all 
the rest of us are longing for. I found many farmers who 


They said there was room for choice among Indian labor- 
ers, but no more than among Irishmen, Germans, or col- 
ored men. About half of them—the Senecas—are only 
half-hearted in their farm work for themselves, for over 
their improvements hangs the cloud of a prior title—that of 
the Holland Land Company—the particulars of which are 
not pertinent to this article, except that it may be said that 
the general Government can and should extinguish the 
Holland claim without loss to itself or the Indians. | 
Such of the religious world as has been “ worked ” by 


_ the very skillful organization which has the land grab in — 
_ charge is horrified to hear that a large proportion, perhaps 
more than half, of the New York Indians are pagans. 
_ The word was originally used, regarding these people, to 


distinguish the mass from the Indians who professed Chris- 


_ tianity. Among the Iroquois there are no pagans, in our 
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acceptation of the term. All who do not accept Chris- 
tianity are believers in the “ new religion” formulated for 
them nearly a century ago by an intelligent and exemplary 


_ Iroquois, whose name in English was Handsome Lake. 


This man, who was regarded by the Indians as a prophet, 
bemoaned the sinfulness of his people, and prepared a 
new creed which was formally accepted by the nation. 
Lake’s formula of belief embodied many tenets of Judaism 
and Christianity, with nothing else. It may fairly be 
called conservative Unitarianism, for it taught the existence 
of one God, all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful, who was 


the Father of all, loving all beings whom he had created, 


“keeping mercy for thousands,” rewarding the good and 
punishing the wicked, in the next world as well as in this. 
Jesus was “a teacher sent from God.” The details of this 
faith do not differ in essence from those generally held by 
the religious world, with the important exception, as a 
missionary said to me, that “ those who believe it, lack the 
sense of an Indwelling Spirit that always is ready to revive 
and strengthen the soul that is struggling toward the 
light.” Even with this limitation, however, the religious 
belief of the non-Christian Iroquois is many removes from 
paganism. 

I found many Christian Indians, however, and heard of 
many others. A believer looking for men and women 
accepting the teachings of Jesus and endeavoring to live 
accordingly will find many among the Iroquois. He whose 
religion is strictly a matter of the intellect, and whose test of 


orthodoxy is belief in certain theological statements, will 


find many Indians weak in the faith. Venerable Episcopal 
bishops, learned Presbyterian pillars, haye left Indian 
reservations with the impression that all their seed had 
been cast upon stony ground, yet many intelligent members 
of the same denominations have found fellowship and 
sympathy among Christian Indians. There are frequent 
changes from one religious belief to the other, sometimes 
through intellectual agitation, sometimes for selfish reasons. 
That the Christian faith is purer than others no Indians 
deny ; they merely deny its binding force. None of the 
reservations lack Christian teachers. 

In each tribe are some highly educated Indians, who 
have the character and loyalty to remain with their people 
instead of going where they might do better. There are 
many schools with fair teachers. The Indians do not dis- 
like education for its own sake; they merely fear—and 
their complaint is frightfully ironical, though not so in- 

tended—that education may make Indians as bad as the 
whites ! 

Indians have the same fixed passions as white men, but 
the Iroquois as a class are devoted in their conjugal 
relations and are most affectionate parents. The Chris- 
tian Indians regard marriage as a sacrament ; the so-called 
pagans marry as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob "married ; but 
conjugal fidelity—and jealousy—are as common as among 
the whites. Polygamy, openly avowed, does not exist; 
there are a few gallants and other rascals, as among 
white men, but no Iroquois calls more than one woman 
his wife. 

In short, except for their national feeling, which they 
keep alive by all means in their power, and their exclusive- 
ness and suspicion, due to the known purposes of some 
unscrupulous whites and the apathy of others, the remains 
of the Iroquois Nation are as attractive as any other race 
within our borders. They richly deserve the respect and 
sympathy of all Christian people. They steadily improve 
in manners, morals, and customs. They are true to one 
another, and faithful to all their white friends. They have 


outgrown their “ Stone Age” much more rapidly than our 


English ancestors did. ‘Their government by chiefs, and 
that of some of the Senecas by written constitution, is fully 
as honest as that of the State of New York, though that is 


not much to say. Their only apprehensions are of harm: 


through white rascality. If let alone, they never will be- 

come a burden upon the community. Their only hope, how- 

ever, is in the sympathy of fair-minded, Christian whites, 

for they have neither the time, nor the money, nor the 

shrewdness to combat the machinations of a cansiainaten 
Must they in vain? 
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My Study Fire 
The Poetry of Flame 


One who has the passion for reading learns to read under 
all conditions ; but there are books which refuse to com- 
promise with the convenience of the reader, and demand 
not only the right moment but the harmonious atmosphere. 


One may read Dickens with impunity anywhere; the ~ 


human interest in his stories is so close and so catholic 
that they gain rather than lose by the. sense of the nearness 
and pressure of human life; but it would be little less than 
sacrilege to, open Landor’s “‘ Hellenics” in a street-car or 
Sir Philip Sidney’ s “ Arcadia” on a ferryboat. Books of 
this temper will not bear contact with the hard actualities 
of human condition ; they exact the reverence of a quiet 
mood and an hour of solitude. So, I sometimes fancy, 
every book guards its innermost secret with certain condi- 
tions which, like the hedge of thorns about the sleeping 
Princess, preserve it for those elected by taste and tem- 
perament to master it. There are poems which need the 
high light of summer mornings out-of-doors; and there 
are poems which need the ruddy flame of the wood fire. 
All motion has a rhythm, if we are keen enough to detect 
it; and I suspect that every dancing flame playing capri 
ciously along the glowing logs has a music of its own. 
Sometimes, when one is in the mood, the rhythm of the fire 
strikes into the rhythm of the verse, and the two flow on 
together. Fortunate is the poet when Nature takes up his 
song in her own key, and fortunate is the reader when this 
special felicity befalls him ! 

An open fire finds its peculiar charm in the liberation of 
imagination which it effects. It is all color, motion, sound, 
and change, and he must be dull indeed who does not 
straightway become a poet under its. spell. For the work 
of the fire is a symbol of the work of the imagination; it 
liberates the ethereal qualities prisoned in the dense fibers 
of the wood; it transforms the prose of hard material 
into the poetry of flame. Whether we respond to it 
or not, the hum of the fire is a song out of the music 
to which all things are set, and its brief burning is 
part of the process by which, to those who see with the 
imagination, this hard, intractable world is always bearing 
that harvest of poetry of which Emerson was thinking when 
he wrote: “ Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the 
splendor of meaning that plays over the visible world; 
knew that a tree has another use than for apples, and corn 
another than for meal, and the ball of the earth than for 
tillage and roads; that these things bore a second and 
finer harvest to the mind, being emblems of its thoughts, 
and conveying in all their. natural history a certain mute 
commentary on human life.” 

The open fire sings its song, heard or unheard, in all ears. 


It is the oldest and most primitive of all the forms of service 


which men exact from nature; but, glowing on all hearths 
and for all sorts and conditions of men, it is-always and 
everywhere transforming the prose of life into poetry: for 
poetry, being the soul of things, is universal. It is only 
the very highest gifts which, as Lowell has said of heaven, 
are to be had for the asking. To a few are given the 
shows of rank and the luxury of wealth, but purity, nobility, 
and self-sacrifice are to be had byevery comer. We are all 
born poets, although so many of us defeat the purposes of 
nature. For the world produces poetry as naturally and 
inevitably as a tree bears its blossoms, and we are com- 
pelled to close our eyes to avoid seeing that which the 
imagination must see if it see at all. It is in what we call 
common things that poetry hides, and he who cannot find 
it there cannot find it anywhere. It is absence of the 
poetic mind, not lack of poetic material, which makes 
some periods so sterile in imaginative production. When 
the imagination is powerful and creative, everything turns 
to poetry—the stranded ship on the bar, the rusty anchor 
at the wharf, the glimpse of cloud at the end of the 
street, the shout of children at play, the crumbling hut, 
the work-stained man returning from his task—the 
whole movement and stir of life in the vast range of 


common incident and universal experience. Touch life 
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anywhere with the imagination and it turns into gold, or 
into something less material and perishable. We live, 
move, and have our being in the atmosphere of poetry ; 
for every act of sacrifice, every touch of tenderness, every 
_ word of love, every birth of aspiration, is so much experi- 
ence transformed into poetry. Could anything be more 
commonplace, to the mind that has not learned that the 
commonplace is always an illusion, than the fact that a 
young girl, living in rural solitude, had died ? That was 
the bare fact, the prose, rendering; and this is the truth, 
the poetic rendering : 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove; ° 


A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye !— 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


There is a kind of elemental simplicity of feeling, imagery, 
and diction in these brief lines that touches us like the ripple 
of a brook in the woods. Life has few facts more un- 
adorned than those which furnish the material for these 
verses, but does imagination flash its mysterious light any- 
where in literature more distinctly? The little poem is as 
quiet, simple, solitary as the mountain tarn, but it is as 
deep, and with stars in its depths. It is an illusion that 
some things are commonplace, some experiences without 
significance, and some lives without vision and beauty. 
The wood becomes flame, the seed turns into flower, the 
mist athwart the rays of light is changed into the gold of 
the evening sky, the hidden and unconscious sacrifice 
flashes suddenly into one of those deeds which men count 
for proofs of immortality, the uncouth pleader of the fron- 
tier becomes the hero of the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode ”— 


New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


A Woman’s Privilege 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
In Five Parts—II. 


It seemed to Katharine that all the blood in her body 
must be racing through her veins in mad haste to reach 
her face. Her hands were cold and tremulous, and her 
limbs scarcely able to support her. Had her dry throat 
allowed, she might have spoken in protest. As it was, 
before she could fully grasp the paralyzing fact that she 
was expected to assist Dr. Lynah in the operation, it had 
begun and her services were needed. 

In an agony of indecision, Katharine stepped forward, 
and, as she did so, Dr. Lynah raised his eyes deliberately 
and steadyingly to hers. It stung her to action. The 
next moment his deft touch was repairing the first bun- 
gling effort of hertrembling hands. At her second failure 
he glanced up quickly and searchingly into her flushed 
face, then, without a word, by a mere gesture and a look, 
rearranged the whole group. A second nurse stepped for- 
ward into Katharine’s place, so that the work flowed on 
evenly without her. Some one gave her a chair, and, weak 
and faint, Katharine sank into it, realizing for the first time 
in her more than successful experience what it meant to 
go to pieces, physically, mentally, and nervously ; realiz- 
ing with self-scorn also that, from the moment of contact 
with his patient, Dr. Lynah had possessed neither eyes nor 
thought for any one else. She had represented to him 
but an assistant pair of hands, to be used if competent, to 
be ignominiously dropped if not. She faced the grim fact 
that she had failed, and been set aside as a failure. The 
cup was bitter—how bitter only she could measure—and 
she drained it to the.dregs. 


At last all was over. In its progress the operation 
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proved much less serious than had been feared. It was 
now pronounced successful, and the patient was returned 
to her own room. 

Dr. Saye went to seek Mr. Champion with the good 
news he had to tell. Dr. Lynah was left watching at 
one side of the bed while Katharine stood by the other. 
They were alone except for the unconscious figure which 
lay between them still under the deep spell of the anzs- 
thetic. Dr. Lyriah’s voice giving an occasional order was 
the only break in the silence of the room. 

“ Are you able to attend?” he had asked, and Katha- 
rine’s brief yes had satisfied him. 

Although now full of gratitude and relief at Betty’s de- 
liverance, Katharine had room for other emotions. | 

While following Dr. Lynah’s instructions with the prompt, 
comprehending obedience usual to her, it was plain that 
she was still quivering in every nerve with the shame of 
professional failure. Whenever her duties brought her 
near him, she could feel his searching gaze reading her | 
distressed face. For her to meet his eyes seemed an im- 
possibility. At last he spoke, facing the situation. 

‘You need not feel so troubled. Perhaps you never 


before saw any one you cared for operated on. That 
makes a wide difference.” 
The color rushed over Katharine’s pale face. Her 


steady, almost indignant eyes were raised and met his fully. 

“It was not that which caused my failure,” she replied, 
with proud truth; and the next moment would have given 
worlds to recall her words. 

Dr. Lynah bent towards her, both voice and face sud- 
denly changing. 

“‘ Weigh well what you say, Katharine—unless you mean 
to give me hope.” | 

Dr. Saye’s entrance prevented any answer on Katharine’s 
part, had she been able to render one. She was breath- 
less with the shock. Dr. Lynah’s attempt to better her 
position by glossing over what both knew to be the real 
cause of her weakness had been but another blow to her 
wounded pride, and a kindness which she disdained ac- 
cepting at his hands. 

That he would dare to reply thus she had ,not foreseen, 
and her position, which had seemed to her intolerable 
enough before, she now felt to be unbearable. Yet it 
must be borne ; for to leave the charge she had undertaken 
was a breach of trust which did not occur to her. 

Meantime he might think anything, even that she knew 
of his presence at the hospital when she consented to come 
there. All the woman in her rose to deny this suggestion. 
There, at least, Dr. Lynah should be set straight, and at 
once ; but she was to find this more easily determined on 
than done. 

Katharine had ample opportunity to redeem her charac- 
ter in Dr. Saye’s eyes, although she had hardly fallen in 
his estimation. When he told her kindly that he had not 
been surprised at her shrinking in the operation, as he 
had feared it was asking too much of her under the circum- 
stances, she did not again repudiate the suggestion, and 
was grateful for his unbroken confidence in her. 

But, indeed, she was all he could ask for in a nurse— 
strong and womanly, and withal so good to look at as she 
stood steadily by her patient’s side, tenderly sustaining 
or bending over the sufferer with the indefinable veil of 
sympathy and love softening her features. : 

Mrs. Champion clung to her as the suffering cling in- 
stinctively to those to whom the divine power of outgiving 
strength has been granted ; and with these conditions, in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Lynah as House Surgeon visited 
Mrs. Champion three times each day, Katharine found no 
opportunity of speaking to him except on technical matters. 

At last, after patient waiting, her chance came. One 
morning, a little before the usual hour of Dr. Lynah’s 
visit, Katharine stood waiting for him in the sitting-room 
through which he must pass on his way to the bedroom 
beyond. 

As he was always punctual, she had not long to linger. 
There was the same quick step in the hall, the same 
rapping finger which had announced his approach on the 
first eventful day ; and as Katharine opened the door, the 
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rising recollection of that meeting brought her color mount- 
ing with it and embarrassed her utterance. 

“If you are not hurried, Dr. Lynah, I should like to 
ask for a few minutes—” she began, constrainedly. 

“IT am never hurried, I hope,” he answered, cordially. 
*‘ What can I do for you ?” 

Katharine went on, with an effort at composure. 

‘“‘T have been waiting for some time for the opportunity 
to speak to you. I have felt that I owed it to myself to 
explain my being here.” 

Dr. Lynah looked at her in surprise. 

“I should have said that the explanation was due to 
me,” he said. ‘I was certainly given to understand that 
you would have thrown aside this garb and that you would 
be abroad studying medicine by now.” 

Katharine looked down at her nurse’s uniform and 
hesitated. She realized that there had been —e about 
her dress to tell him of her recent loss. 

‘“‘T thought you might have heard,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘ My father’s death changed my plans.” 

Dr. Lynah moved towards her impulsively. 

‘Your father’s death! No, I had not heard. I know 
how you loved him. If I had only learned it at the time !” 

He stopped short, curbing himself. His outstretched 
hand fell... Katharine turned away, her eyes blinded, her 
lips quivering. It had been her part to give comfort, not 
to receive, of late. 

Dr. Lynah watched her “aaa as he went on 
speaking slowly. 

‘‘ And so your plans are changed 

He had given her time to recover, and she was able to 
answer. 

**T should have said postponed, not changed. I am to 
go abroad as soon as I can arrange for it after leaving 
Mrs, Champion. She sent for me very suddenly. I 
received her letter one morning, and began my journey to 
her that same evening. I did not know the name of her 
physician, nor of his plans for her. You I thought in 
another city—” 

Dr. Lynah interrupted her, understanding at last. 

“This explanatioa is quite unnecessary,” he said, 


gravely. “You need not have feared any misconstruction. 


My call to this hospital was unexpected to me, and as I 
have rather dwelt to myself and with my work in these late 
months, not all of my friends know where I am hidden. 
And so your plans are only postponed, not changed ?” 

“Yes; nothing has occurred to change them.” 

He was silent for a moment, looking keenly into the 
candid eyes raised in reply. There was a new determina- 
tion written on his face as he drew a chair towards her. 

‘Will you sit here?” he said. ‘‘ And may I now ask for 
a few minutes of your time ?” 

Katharine hesitated, but took the offered chair. Dr. 
Lynah seated himself near her, yet he paused before be- 
ginning. 

me speak quite freely,” he said. ‘What I wish 
to ask may prove painful, and yet I think I shall venture 
asking it. Has what occurred in the operating-room the 
other day proved nothing to you—not for yourself alone, 
but for all women ?” 

Katharine flushed painfully. 

“My failure then was unpardonable enough, but it 
surely proved nothing save my own passing weakness.” 

“No, I call it wholly pardonable, because eminently 
womanly. Almost any woman in your place must have 
done the same. And such situations and such experiences 
will be repeated while men are men and women are wo- 
men. But why should we mince terms, and talk of situa- 
tions and experiences, Katharine? You will forgive me 
if I speak too plainly. We meet again suddenly, and in 
that meeting you merely proved yourself the womanly 
woman and I[ the brutal man.” 

* You mean to say the weak woman and the strong man,” 
Katharine answered, bitterly. | 

‘* No, I mean what I said. You are as much above 
the average woman as I am like the normal man. That 
each followed the natural law of being is to be neither 
praised nor blamed. Your emotions were stronger than 
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your will. I honestly forgot you in my work. It may 
sound brutal, but men are brutes in a way, and that way is 
the road to success in certain lines. And yet—I had more 
excuse for emotion than yourself; for you know well that 
I have loved and do love you, as you never dreamed of 
loving me.” 

Katharine drew back hastily. As she would have risen 
he checked her with an eager gesture. 

‘‘You proved that to me once and forever. I do not 
mean to distress or annoy you now. Let my statement 
stand as an argument only to prove that God made me 
man and you woman, fitting me for certain works in life, 
as you for others. Can’t you recognize and accept this 
fact? Surely this last experience opens your eyes.” 

Katharine’s spirit rose. 

‘“‘ No,” she said, firmly, “I cannot and will not recog- 
nize a failure under most peculiar circumstances as out- 
weighing all on the otherside. I have not decided lightly. 
You know that. Nor have I followed only my own judg- 
ment. It was my chief at the old hospital who taught me 
this confidence in myself, and in the past your respect for 


‘his decisions first taught me to rest in them.” 


‘‘T was an unsuspecting fool throughout,” Dr. Lynah 
said, slowly and with feeling. “To leave you at the hos- 
pital and under those influences was madness. I should 
have let my chances in life go, and stayed near you. Then 
this could never have happened. I had my oyster to open 
for us, both, I thought, and it was slow work with surgical 
instruments there. Yes, I should have stayed, but I 


wholly trusted you.” 


“I did not deceive you,” said Katharine, quickly. 

‘‘ No, you were ruthlessly honest in your faithlessness. 
But you threw me over for a theory, as another woman 
might for a new lover. I doubt if I suffered any less bit- 
terly.” 

‘“‘ T let you choose,” said Katharine, in a low voice. 

‘‘ Between no wife and a wife who could be nothing to 
me? The choice was not large. You knew well my ob- 
jections to women in the profession. You should have 
known that for my wife it would bean impossibility. And 
yet you decided on your course as if I were out of the 
question, You could not have believed I would consent.” 

‘‘T thought you would be open to reason when you knew 
how strongly I also felt myself called to a work for God 
and man.” 

As she paused and glanced up into his face, something 
which she saw there made her speak quickly and with 
greater decision than she had yet shown. 

“ But I did not seek you to defend myself, Dr. Lynah, 
nor to replow old ground. What I have sowed, that I 
reap gladly.” 

She flushed as she went on with distinct effort towards 
a definite footing. 

‘“‘ We have proved, as you say, once and forever, that the 
bond which united us was less strong than our wills and 
wishes. Now you are the successful surgeon, but I have 
still to prove my power. I will not be lightly turned aside 
or discouraged by an accident.” 

Dr. Lynah replied quickly: ‘‘ Possible accidents are not 
to be lightly considered. A surgeon should hold himself 
as responsible for every drop of unnecessary blood which 
he spills as the law of Venice held Shylock. And had I 
been nurse and you surgeon the other day, the poor patient 
must have fared but badly. Do I offend you beyond par- 
don ?” 

“No,” answered Katharine, thoughtfully. “I cannot 
be offended, because I know that you are right, in a meas- 
ure, for this generation of women.” 

She rose as she spoke, and there was a smile on her lips 
as she continued : 

‘* Remember what an appalling inheritance we have in 
our history, and how much we have to live down. But we 
are doing it, and the next century is to see nothing more 
remarkable in a professional woman, Dr. Lynah, than this 
century sees in a gentleman who can write his name.” 

“In all reverence, may God forbid!” responded Dr. 
Lynah, fervently, as Katharine moved from him and ended 
the conversation by opening Mrs. Champion’s bedroom door. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator has lately been making an interesting addition 


to his acquaintances in the form of a bevy of tame partridges 
(to be accurate, ruffed grouse—Z. umébel/a), the property of a 
neighbor. The birds are three in number, and have lived in con- 
finement since the summer of 1891, having been captured when 
only a few days old, in and about a dilapidated building standing 
in ahay-field. The Spectator’s introduction to them was brought 
about through an unornithological friend who had called upon 
him for aid in determining the bird’s identity—partridges being 
difficult to tame, and an impression having a foothold in the 
neighborhood that they were quail, which are more easily domes- 
ticated. Accompanied by this friend, the Spectator therefore 
drove out to the home of the birds, where the presence of the 
feathers upon the tarsi and the ruff about the neck, among other 
things, set at rest the question of their species in favor of the 
larger bird; though, from the color of the ruffs and their uni- 
formly small size, it was evident that the three were females. 
At the time of this visit the birds were confined in a close coop, 
having lately been separated from the poultry, and were in their 
finest autumn plumage, the glossy brown of the ruffs and the 
delicate crests—elevated and depressed at will—being particu- 


larly beautiful. 


From information afforded us by our host it appeared that. 


during the summer season the birds had been allowed to run 
with the domestic fowls, one wing being clipped to prevent a 
decampment, and that the two species had fraternized with the 
utmost cordiality, the partridges retiring to the same roost with 
the hens at night, and feeding with them by day about the 
premises. S 
daughter of the house, whose especial pets they were, that they 
fed freely from her hand, and allowed her to caress them with- 
out betraying any evidences of suspicion or alarm. In the mat- 
ter of food the Spectator learned that but little effort had been 
made to provide them with the aliment natural to their wild con- 
dition. Their diet consisted of crumbed crackers and wheaten 
bread, corn-meal mixed with a very little water (if at all soft or 
‘“‘sloppy ” they refused to touch it), buckwheat in the kernel (of 


which they were very fond), various berries (the raspberry, the 


blackberry, etc.) in their season, with an occasional wisp of hay 
when green food was unprocurable. As a particular treat, their 
owner brought them once in a while, from the woods, the tops 
of birch boughs, upon the buds of which they regaled — 
selves with avidity. : 


One suggestive point in connection with the diet of the birds 
was the fact that, while they fed readily upon the uncrushed 
kernels of the red-eared maize, they had never been known to 
eat the yellow-eared variety, though this had often been supplied 
them: a condition of affairs tending te confirm the suspicion 
that the birds were governed in their selection by the sense of 
sight alone, the red kernels being apparently mistaken for some 
(in their wild state familiar) berry; the corn grown throuhg- 
out the neighborhood, and with which therefore it might be 
supposed they would be hereditarily acquainted, being almost 
wholly yellow. The Spectator notices the incident as tending 
to support the theory—advanced by Sir John Lubbock in one of 
his interesting works on insects—that the sense of taste is less 
depended on in the initial stage of alimentation by the animals 
than by man, they being liable to make repeated—and to us 
rather ludicrous—mistakes as to the edibility of substances 
which approach in color only to things that enter habitually 
into their dietary. In the interest of any European observer 
into whose hands this account may perhaps fall, it should be 
said that the American species is far less graminivorous than 
the Old World, or true, partridge, and therefore is less likely to 
be acquainted in its wild state with the merits of maize as an 
article of food. 


A second interesting trait in the idiosyncrasy of the birds is the 
fact that they are in the habit, when unconfined, of perching upon 
the whippletrees of a wagon on the premises and swinging to and 
fro by means of impulses communicated to their perch, this per- 


tached also had the birds become to a young 
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formance being generally indulged in when their young mistress. 
is looking on, as if it were partly of a dramatic nature and im- 
plied the presence of an observer. The trait itself is undoubt- 
edly the reproduction in captivity of a habit common to the par- 
tridge i in its native haunts, members of a covey being sometimes. 
seen perched upon small, resilient boughs, and engaging in a 
“teeter” or “see-saw ” like children on aplank. The Spectator 
has not been able to make sure about the matter, but he is of 
opinion that, even in the woods, the dramatic nature of this per-. 
formance is insured by the presence of non-participating birds. 
in of lookers-on. 


To Lsdure, however, to a point more interesting to the pro- 
fessed observer. It was late in the autumn when the Spectator 
made his first visit to the partridges, and though he did not then. 
pay close attention to the matter, his impression is that the 
digits of the birds were, in their normal summer state, as devoid: 

of any equipment for walking upon the snow as those of our 
warblers or picidez. When, however, he visited them again in 
January, the toes were provided with their regular complement 
of stout bristles spreading from either side and serving—as Mr.. 
William Hamilton Gibson has remarked—the purposes of snow- 
shoes ; though, these particular birds not having had access to. 
the snow, and so being deprived alike of the opportunity and the 
need for the use of this appendage, the bristles were shorter 
than those on the feet of partridges wintering in the open. 


What, however, interested the Spectator even more than their 
gentleness and beauty, or the light they helped to throw upon 
problems in ornithology, was the evidence the birds betrayed of 
the possession of a range of consciousness and a power of ex- 
pression supposed generally to be solely human; for the han- 
dling of one of them by our host drew from her the expression of 
a range of emotional feeling startling alike in its variety and in- 
tensity and in the almost unimaginable way in which she gave- 
it voice. It was on the occasion of the Spectator’s first visit, 
when the birds were rather shy, and the capture of one of them: 
for close inspection was accompanied by a struggle in which 
the bird’s plumage was a good deal disarranged and some of: 
her feathers loosened. No more violence was used, however,. 
than was strictly unavoidable, and, while held in the hand, the 
bird betrayed but a very moderate amount of alarm; but, upon 
being returned to her companions, she set up a low, plaintive: 
monologue absolutely unique among the Spectator’s experiences. 
of the vocal expression of wild life, such as, had he not heard: 
it, he would have found it very difficult to credit. An attempt 
to analyze the emotions of the sufferer from the tones in which. 
they were expressed resulted in the following tabulation: First, 
there was the almost ringing note of expostulation and appeal,. 
as of a consciousness whose sense of dignity and right had 
been outraged—what the Spectator was tempted to call the- 
Prometheus-note of her complaint; and, coupled with this, there- 
was the expression of a faint element of resentment directed: 
against the disturber of her quiet; and then there was a still 
further note of pure complaint, addressed obviously to her com-- 
panions, and a purely subjective note of self-pity, crooned softly 
in a low diminuendo, like the gentle self-commiseration of a. 
child who has been hurt when there is novone near. This last 
note was kept up at intervals for several minutes after she had 
retaken her place upon the perch with the other birds, and it. 
was probable, from her demeanor, that the feeling of physical. 
discomfort was the most lasting of the impressions to which her 
rough handling had given rise; but, from his long habit of 
closely analyzing and attempting to chronicle natural sounds, 
the Spectator is as sure that all the elements he has indicated: 
were present in the monologue, and so, inferentially, that the 
feelings they expressed were in some form represented in the 
consciousness of the bird, as he is of his own identity—startling,. 
or even fanciful, as the fact may seem to the ordinary observer. 
Had a phonograph been at command, the Spectator is persuaded 
that the tones might have been caught and reproduced, to- 
any one having a delicate ear and the requisite sensitiveness of. 
discernment, quite as satisfactorily as the transitions from pain. 
to joy, or from grief to triumph, in a musical composition. 
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The Home 


The Power that Marks a Man 


Every observing man, as he goes through life, must finally 
come to the conclusion that the most important acquisition 
in life is self-control; he finds himself admiring, not the 
repose that comes from inanition, but that which comes 
from fullness of vitality and faith controlled, held in bonds 
of reason and good manners. This is a storehouse of power. 
Not only in public effort, but in the privacy of the home 
and the superficial intercourse of society, the element that 


ministers most effectually to peace and success is self-' 


control. 

Vitality is often wasted in acquiring habits that detract 
from personal appearance, or that even come under the 
head of bad manners. Voice, feet, and hands, when uncon- 
trolled, have been the bars that have kept many men out 
of desired fields of enjoyment and employment; so with 
the mind if it has been ungoverned. The mind that will 
not harness itself in maturity has acquired its uncontrol- 
lable freedom in the first years in the home and school- 
room ; its antagonism to order and obedience has been 
acquired in childhood. _ 

Many moral failures are the result of untrammeled free- 
dom during the years when self-control is the one acquire- 
ment worthy the attention of parents and teachers. The 
outburst of passion that almost arouses ridicule, so out of 
proportion is it to the size of the offender; the extrava- 
gant love of some particular food; the toleration of a 


useless and nerve-destroying movement of the body, or 


use of the voice; unchecked emotions unnecessarily 
provoked ; nervous excitability catered to without any 
attempt to teach the child quiet of mind and body; disre- 
gard of the little attentions to others that mark the differ- 
ence between politeness and impoliteness ; aggressiveness, 
that bane of the peace of life, often the result of the 
home training that encourages the little child to consider 
himself of supreme importance, the one, rather than one 
of the family—all these simply mark the man whose power 
is-limited if not lost by the lack of self-control. 

No matter how richly a man may be endowed by nature, 
if the training of home and school has not made him 
master of his own body and mind, he fails to leave after him 
a work that marks him as above the average. Endowments 
untrained, uncontrolled, unguided, are no more valuabie to 
a man than the power of speed would be to a horse who 
had never known any harness. It is trained power, not 
untrained freedom, that makes a man valuable. 


A Wife, a Mother, a Reformer 


There recently died in New York a woman whose life- 
record demands more than passing notice from the woman 
of to-day—Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons. Mrs. Gibbons was 
a descendant of a Quaker family, the daughter of Isaac 
‘Tatem Hopper, the founder of the Isaac T. Hopper Home, 
designed for the care of inebriate women. Mrs. Gibbons 
devoted her life to works of charity. With her father 
she formed the Woman’s Prison Association of New York 
City, under whose auspices homes for discharged prisoners 
were provided. She was President for many years of the 
German Industrial Home for homeless children. Mrs. 
Gibbons was an Abolitionist in the fullest meaning of that 
term. In her home Horace Greeley, Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and other 
leaders of the Abolition movement were constant visitors 
and her warm personal friends. So prominently were Mr. 
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and Mrs. Gibbons identified with the Abolition movement 


that during the draft riots in New York her home was an 
object of attack. During the Civil War Mrs. Gibbons was 
a |nurse both in hospital and camp, and on her return at 
the end of the war she established the Labor and Aid 
Society for the benefit of soldiers’ families. This was the 
least successful of any enterprise for the betterment of 
mankind undertaken by Mrs. Gibbons. She established 
in 1871 the New York Infant Asylum, in 1873 the Diet 
Kitchen, and she presided over the last meeting of the 
Diet Kitchen Association on January 4, 1893. The work 
specified so far was distinctively charitabie in that it 
sought to give aid through the giving of money or the 
immediate produce of money to individuals who were 
unable to take care of themselves. But her work did not 
stop here ; she saw that much of the evil that she was con- 
stantly forced to help eliminate, both in society and the 
individual, was due to causes which might be removed by 
legislation ; and so, with the mind of the true scientist, she 
sought to strike at the root of the matter, and through -her 
efforts one of the most advantageous bills ever passed by 
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Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons 


the New York Legislature, that establishing the Pavilion 
Reformatories for women and girls, was passed in 1892. 
This bill was first passed in 1889, but was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Hill; but through Mrs. Gibbons’s personal efforts 
directly with legislators, the bill was passed, as stated above, 
in 1892, when Mrs. Gibbons was ninety-one years old. 

Fifty years ago Mrs. Gibbons began making Christmas 
bright for children on Randall’s Island, and through her 
efforts, which were the result of study and investigation, 
we are largely indebted for the reforms in the care of des- 
titute and homeless children in the State of New York. 

In the minds of those who had the privilege of seeing 


this dainty Quakeress, with folded hands, on a platform 


pleading for the cause that lay dearest to her heart, there 
is a picture that time cannot obliterate. Active in the very 
front ranks of the women who had to do battle in order to 
be heard, stands Mrs. Gibbons. State and municipal 


authorities had not, when she began, learned to endure 
‘‘the interference” of women in State and municipal 
affairs ; to-day, committee-rooms, Mayors’ offices, Govern- 
ors’ rooms, are familiar grounds to the women lead- 
ers of every movement that calls for the influence of the 
authorities ; but back in 1845, brave was the woman and 
courageous who dared to invade these precincts sacred to 
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the footstep of man. Equally brave was she who could 
stand the comments of her own sex on her action in dar- 
ing to invade these precincts. 

Mrs. Gibbons did much for women of her own stamp in 
life ; she showed them, by her voice, her manner, and her 
dress, how possible it was to remain essentially a woman 
and yet be a reformer. By no attempt at the masculine 
in dress, in voice, in manner, or in method of thinking, 
did she gain her objects; but simply as an earnest, 
educated woman who felt in her innermost soul, ‘‘I am my 
brother’s keeper,” did she do her work, and make it much 


more possible for those women who follow her to accom-. 


plish theirs. If the world could only learn the secret of her 
power in preserving her faculties as she did! 
more work than scores of women working together accom- 


\. plish, and yet she preserved that evenness of manner and‘ 


of voice which is due to sound health. Her work showed 
sound principles and a sound mind in a sound body. Much 
that she accomplished, and much work that had its birth 
in her brain, will never be recognized as hers. So many- 
sided were her sympathies, so large-hearted was she, that 
she gave herself freely, and was indifferent as to whether 
she was identified with this or that particular form of work 
or not. She was a pioneer who made a wid@jpath for the 
less courageous to walk in. 


Habits 


By Katherine Armstrong 


We are creatures of habit. From early childhood till 


stooping beneath the weight of years, we are, more or less, 


under its sway—sometimes its slaves. The value of cor- 
rect habits, and the difficulty of uprooting evil ones, make 
the subject one well worthy of consideration. 

The influences of habits formed in our early days are 
apt to follow us, and affect us, favorably or otherwise, 
in some degree through all our lives. Habits fall into the 
category of natural or acquired. For those apparently 
_ hereditary one is scarcely to be blamed. Such, too, are 
extirpated with the greatest difficulty, for the force of 
nature combines with the force of habit, and makes the 
battle doubly hard to win. The most determined “ will 
power ” and great strength of character united are required 
to overcome natural bad habits. For instance, intemper- 
ance is often “‘ bred in the bone,” is inherited, as naturally 
as a good-looking face or a homely one. 
uncontrollable thirst for liquor makes its subject one for 
pity rather than for censure. 
cidal habit his will sometimes becomes so weakened that he 
can not say, “I will be the master of this cup; this cup 
shall ot be the master of me,” and carry out his own 
desires. Plainly, those who inherit bad tendencies should 
have a large measure of commiseration. 

The use of tobacco is a very common habit, and, even 
in moderation, not a specially good one. I recall two 
cases in connection with the determination to break off 
this habit. One was of a young man, an inveterate smoker, 


seldom without a cigar in his mouth, though a pattern in 


all other respects. Alarming irregularities in the action of 
the heart sent him to his family physician, who at once 
pronounced his a case of nicotine poisoning, from excess- 
ive smoking, and the trouble “valvular disease.” The 
young man was told he “ must guit smoking altogether and 
at once,” which he did; then and there he renounced this 
habit, of several years’ standing, forever; and he is to-day, 
after ten years, one of the busiest of busy men, True, in 
this case life was at stake ; but often, when such is the case 
as plainly, we see people undecided and vacillating, relin- 
quishing slowly and reluctantly habits which must eventu- 
ally be their ruin. I know another case where a young 
man was debilitated by a terrible fever. He was a con- 
firmed cigarette-smoker, and as soon as convalescent he 
resumed the practice, against his physician’s orders, and 
persisted, against all persuasions, till insidious consumption 
found him, in his blood-poisoned condition, an easy victim. 

A good after-dinner cigar is hardly to be condemned. 
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It is supposed to aid digestion, seems to afford great com- 
fort to the “‘ consumer,” and few can object to the aroma 
of a choice brand. Cigarette-smoking in any degree 
cannot be wholesome, for it is a well-known fact that 
the little mischief-makers are composed of the vilest of 
refuse tobacco. Smoking is an acquired habit; ample 
proof of this is to be seen in the first few nauseating 
and often ludicrous attempts to learn the supposed 

_ The influence of habit begins almost at birth, How 
soon the innocent little babe learns that if it only cries it 
will be rocked to sleep by its indulgent mamma, instead of 
being sensibly laid in its bed, to go to sleep by itself! It 
all depends upon the beginning in such matters. Truly, 
‘education begins in the cradle.” Hygienic and proper 
habits in managing infants decrease greatly the labor of 
rearing them. 

The common habit with babies of “ sucking the thumb,” 
for a supposed grain of comfort, is decidedly bad, though 
thought very “cunning” by the near friends of the “little 
stranger.’?- It is apt te leave a heavy under lip, a one- 
sided mouth, or a disordered stomach, if nothing more, 
for so much “ oxygen” is imbibed with the thumb, in place 
of imaginary nourishment, that digestion is disturbed. I 
know a little girl who was given to this uncouth habit till 
she was seven years of age. No persuasions, entreaties, 
or remedies had apy effect whatever, tlll an old gentleman 
one day put some tobacco on the favorite thumb, greatly 
to her disgust, and, believing the poison of the weed clung 
always thereto, she never once thereafter indulged, and 
was thus entirely cured of the habit. . 

_ Profanity is one of the most inexcusable of bad and 
wicked habits—a useless fashion in language, truly, and 
offensive to decent ears. Nor does it in any measure con- 
duce to strength of assertions or “elegance of diction.” 
If gently approached on the subject, those addicted to it 


will sometimes say, “It is some satisfaction and relief to 


clinch my remarks with a few ‘swear-words.’ ”’ 


-. This calls to mind the little New England boy who had 


been most carefully and religiously reared. One day he 
pounded his finger most terribly with a hammer. Holding 
on to the painful digit, he cried out to his little brother, 
“Oh! swear, Sammy, SWEAR!” Somehow he looked for 
relief in expressed “bad words,” though too good to 
utter them himself. The habit of swearing, it seems, 
could only be intentionally acquired, and “more’s the 
pity.” 

Prevarication becomes so habitual with some that they 

come almost to believe their own statements. When the 
truth should not be spoken—and there are such times—it 
is a good habit to keep silence. To stick scrupulously, 
conscientiously, to the exact truth we would not refer to as 
a habit—it should be a principle. 
_ Some unconsciously become addicted to very curious 
habits. I know a most intellectual woman who can 
accomplish nothing with her pen or brain unless she can 
slowly pull out, one by one, the hairs on the top of her 
head ; but with that to aid her mental efforts she is a mar- 
vel of ability. It is needless to add that, though quite a 
young woman, she has a decidedly “ bald spot.’’ Another 
I know who can commit to memory, verbatim, unlimited 
pages of history, if only she can fasten her eyes upon the 
ceiling ; but if they must rest upon surrounding objects she 
is “all at sea,” can “remember nothing.” Ican recall 
school-girls who could study, and learn too, with a continu- 
ous motion, a vibrating of one foot, or a swaying of the 
whole body, back and forth, and even a continual patting 
of the breast with one hand—all habits supposed to assist 
the memory. 

We know gentlemen who have the-peculiarity of playing 
with a few pennies, changing them from hand to hand, © 
while engaged in conversation. One, especially, who was 
given to this queer amusement for years; and years after 
his death his two sons curiously developed the same habit 
—unaware of that of their father. — 3 

How the twirling of the thumbs seems to aid the recollec- 
tion of the aged! Reflective moods seem to accompany — 
the motion, and far-off, bygone days seem more clear to 
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their mental vision if only they can indulge in this simple 
habit. | 

Who has not noticed the incessant twirling of a mus- 
tache by its devoted owner, till it made people nervous to 
see the movement so perseveringly persisted in? 

A peculiar stroke on and around the face is a noticeable 
habit with some of the sterner sex, especially the elderly ; 
or often stroking the beard or the back of the head, as if 
to say, “I feel pretty well satisfied, as things look now.” 

Some have the fashion of incessantly biting the lips, and 
the permanent effect upon the contour of the face is some- 
times quite marked. Biting the nails, too, is a common 
bad habit. It disfigures the fingers exceedingly. This 
can easily be abandoned by will and resolution. 

Leaving off any bad habit by degrees is all nonsense. 
It can scarcely be done, but if done, is a thousand times 
harder than to break off with “ one fell blow.” 

Habits of sleep should be regular, for they conduce to 
health, upon which depends the ability to fill out the duties 
_ of each succeeding day, and our duties grow easy as they 
become babitual. To do them all we//, the smallest as 
well as the largest should be-made a habit. Doubly credit- 
able is it to be faithful in small things, those which no one 
but ourselves and our Maker will ever know. 

Careless habits grow with wonderful rapidity. In regard 
to dress, they do not make one attractive; and especially 
do negligent ways grow upon us as age advances. 

We see people very fastidious in regard to some one 
habit, and strikingly heedless in all others; and, vice versa, 
some are scrupulously particular in most respects, and yet 
have some one terribly careless habit. For instance, some 
are so deplorably slack in regard to their penmanship; a 
worriment to all their friends, their hieroglyphies are 
almost impossible to decipher. Though they can write well 
enough, they have fallen into hasty, careless habits in this 
one direction, while otherwise cautious and perhaps over- 
fastidious. ‘ Time and tide” are a small apology for this 
particular habit. 

Always late, always behind time, is a shortcoming with 
many, troublesome indeed, but all habit, and easy enough 
to break up where the wé// exists. Liberality, I believe, 
is a natural trait, hardly an acquired one, and to those who 
come by it direct from Mother Nature it is a wonderful 
source of satisfaction. ‘Those habitually stingy have only 
our pity. 

To “go slow” and over-cautiously is inherent in some, 
but where the principle permeates all the daily life the 
person seldom amounts to much, in this workaday world. 

Devotional thoughts should be made habitual. They 
come naturally, at morning and evening, to fill the soul 
with peace. They are the “key of the day, and the lock 
of the night.” 
first waking moments and last evening thoughts must be 
given to the great All-Father, in gratitude for his mercies, 
asking to be kept still “in the hollow of his hand,” and 
that he should continue to surround us, and all dear to us, 
with his tenderest and kindliest benedictions. 


% 


Two Important Features of the Fair 


The women of the country are accomplishing tremen- 
dous work for the World’s Fair, and much of what 
they are doing will recall the history of the development 
of this country. In New York State a work is being done 
that needs only to be understood to be fully appreciated. 
When the subject of the Women’s Building at Chicago was 
discussed, the women of the State Board of Managers of 
New York State asked for the privilege of furnishing the 
library of that building. It was granted them. They 
went to work at once to gather the books written by 
women native or resident of the State of New York, and 
have now, through the Wednesday Morning Club of New 
York City, gathered nearly two thousand books for the 
shelves in the Women’s Building. The leaders of that 
movement felt that books alone would not give a full record 
of the literary work of the women of the State; so they 
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devised about forty portfolios, each one to be edited by a 


- woman who had made a name for herself in the particular 


field of literature assigned to her. Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller will have charge of the portfolio on “‘ Nature Lore ;” 
Mrs. Almon Goodwin, “ The Poetry on Places” written 
by women of New York; Mrs. Lyman Abbott, “ Let- 
ters” written by women of New York; Miss Augusta 
Larned, Sketches;” Marion Harland, “ Biography ;” 
Helen Gray Coan, “ Lyrics;’’ Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, 
‘© Songs ;” Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, “ Home Ethics ;” Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, “Poems of the Affections.” It 
would be impossible to give space to the entire list, but the 
editors of all the portfolios have been as carefully selected 
as those mentioned. Each portfolio will contain what is 
considered the best by the editor in her particular field. 
It is hoped that women throughout the country will aid the 
women of New York to make this record complete. The 


Women’s Club of Buffalo, New York, is collecting the 


names of the women who have written in every department 
of literature; these names will also be gathered into 
chronicles. The entire library will be transferred from the 
Women’s Building to a specially designated alcove in the 
State Library of New York, and it will prove a most valu- 
able adjunct to that Library. 

It would be impossible in these days when home-making 
is becoming a science—one might almost say that each 
home is an experimental station for every science—for the — 
home not to receive special prominence in the considera- 
tion of this Board of Managers; and so, during the entire 
time of the Fair, a cooking-schoo], under the care of Miss 
Julia Corson, will be maintained as one of the New York 
exhibits. The New York State Board of Managers have 
issued a call from which we quote : “ Now, therefore, be it 
understood by all persons concerned with or interested‘ in 
the subjects of cooking-schools and diet-kitchens, and all 
speakers and writers on domestic science and household im- 
provement, and all inventors and manufacturers of household 
utensils and labor-saving contrivances, and the producers of 
general food supplies and sanitary and dietetic specialties 
for invalids and children, that, in order to insure the proper 
representation at this special exhibit, they must communi- 
cate at once with Miss Corson, giving her the fullest possi- 
ble details concerning their work and production, stating 
the time when they expect to be in Chicago, as Miss Corson 
is anxious to offer every interested person the opportunity 
of speaking before the visitors to the Exposition.” For- 
tunate the home-maker who could spend six months at this 
one exhibit. It is hoped by the Board of Women Man- 
agers for the State of New York that this exhibit may lead 
to the establishment of a National home training-school. 
Whether this great and beneficent school is started or not 
depends on the faith and liberality of the public, as the 
money for it must come from the public. 

The educational advantages of the World’s Fair are 
beyond the imagination even of the initiated, but certainly 
no educational device, project, or enterprise surpasses, if 
it equals, in importance the proposed cooking-school under 


Miss Corson, and the women of the entire country are 


indebted to the projector of the enterprise. 


* 


In Chicago at the present time there are two Eskimo 
settlements, and in each of them a little baby pas been 
born this winter, One of them, a little girl, has been given 
the very English name of Elizabeth, but to the other has 
been given an Eskimo name which would take about a line 
of this column to hold the letters used in spelling it. 


We always think of a Punch and Judy show as being 
English, but it has been discovered in China. An English 
traveler found a Punch and Judy show in the streets of 
Hong Kong. The difference between the Chinese Punch 
and Judy and the English is that in the Chinese the dog 
Toby is a dragon. The gentleman who saw this is not 
certain whether the Chinese took the idea from the Eng- 
lish or the English from the Chinese, and he has asked 
the Oriental Society to investigate. | 
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Snip’s Scheme 
By James Otis 
In Two Parts—I. 


“ Say, fellers, Pete Howard’s broke his leg!” and Snip 
Butler halted in front of a group of young newsdealers to 
regain such portion of his breath as had been lost by atoo 
rapid pace while crossing the street, before telling the 
remainder of his story. | 

‘‘ Well, I kinder ‘lowed he’d break somethin’ or other 
belongin’ to himself,” Limpy Jones said, impatiently. 
‘*¢ Seems to me that feller’s allers doin’ somethin’ that ain’t 
jest square.” 

“Square!” Snip cried. ‘‘ Why, you don’t mean to say 
you think there’s anything crooked in a feller’s gettin’ run 
over by a ice-cart, do you? I tell you what it is, Limpy, 
if all the chaps in this city what sell papers was as 
square as Pete Howard, things would run a mighty sight 
better’n they do now,” and Snip looked around defi- 
antly, as if challenging his brother merchants in the news- 
paper line to contradict this statement. ‘‘Who was it 
bought a bag of coal three or four times a week for old 
Mrs. Carter when she was sick? It was Pete, of course! 
I seen him pay for it when he had ter snoop ’round mighty 
lively to get somethin’ for himself to eat the same night! 
Who was it picked up that black-an’-tan dog what most 
got killed over on Broadway, an’ kept him in a soap-box 
down on Barclay Street till he got well enough to go out 
on afarm? Why, it was Pete, of course! I tell you, fel- 
lers, it’s ’most allers Pete that’s doin’ things what are up 
an’ down straight, ’round this part of the city. But to see 
Limp Jones jest now, you’d think somethin’ was wrong.” 

Again Snippy assumed a defiant air, and waited for 
some expression of opinion which might be construed as 
unfavorable toward this friend of his. 

Now Snip was no bully; neither was he looked upon 
as very much of a fighter among the young gentlemen in 
the newspaper line. As a matter of fact, Limpy had been 


. known to worst him many a time; and yet Master Jones 


stood silent and motionless while his brother merchant 
thus literally “ threw the glove in his face.” 

Perhaps he, in common with the other listeners, was 
surprised almost to the verge of bewilderment by this sud- 
den outburst. 

It certainly had that appearance, for a moment later 
Jed Sullivan asked, meekly : 

“Well, s’posen he has broke his leg? More’n him’s 
done the same thing a dozen times.” : 

“Yes, that’s it, that’s jest it!” Snippy cried, excitedly. 
‘** S’posen he has broke his leg? Now, is that all you 
I wouldn’t be ’fraid to bet this 
pile of papers ag’in a sparrer’s wing that there’s more’n one 
of this crowd what owes Pete money, an’ yet there you 


_ stand like chumps, askin’ what if he did break his leg !” 


“Well, what d’yer want us to say?” Limpy asked, the 
flush on his face telling that some remark of Master Snip’s 
had gone home in an unpleasant manner. 

‘“‘T don’t want you to say anything; it’s doin’ I’m after. 
S’posen Pete was standin’ right here where Jed Sullivan is, 
an’ Jed Sullivan was where Pete is this minute, do you 
b’lieve he’d be wantin’ to know what he could say ’bout 
it? Why, I tell you, fellers, he’d be jest hustlin’ before you 
could wag yer ear, seein’ how he could help along.” 

“ Now look here, Snippy,” and Bill Clark placed his 
not remarkably clean hand on the diminutive news- 
dealer’s shoulder, “if you’ve got an idea in your head, 
let’s see it.” 

“Well, that won’t take very long, for here it is.” 
Snip laid his papers on one of the park benches, as if by 
so doing he would be the better enabled to state the case. 
‘‘ Pete is hard up, leastways he was yesterday, for I happen 
to know he couldn’t buy more’n half a stock of papers this 
mornin’ ’cause he didn’t have money enough to pay for 
’em. Well, he hadn’t sold more’n two or three when some 
man in a Broadway hoss-car hollered to him, an’ jest as he 
was snoopin’ ’cross, who should come up but a ice-cart, 
knock him down, an’ run right over his leg. Of course 
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that broke it, so a couple of cops got hold of him, yanked 
him on to the sidewalk, rung for an ambulancer, an’ lugged 
him off to the hospital. Now what d’yer think of that ?” 

“‘ They'll take care of him up there, an’ he’ll get plenty 
of grub,’”’ Limpy ventured to remark. 

‘Yes, but what’s his mother goin’ to do? She’s so 
blind she couldn’t walk across this park without runnin’ 
inter the Astor House. When I told her ’bout Pete she 


commenced cryin’ an’ goin’ on like as if somebody had 


punched her in the eye. Now, ’cordin’ to my way of think- 
in’, that old woman ain’t got anything to eat, an’ Pete’s 
jest about worryin’ hisself to death.” | 

‘“‘ Well,” Bill Clark said, with a long-drawn sigh, as if re- 
lieved because the trouble was no worse, “‘ somebody’Il feed 
her, I reckon.” | 

-“* How'd you like to take your chances of that if you was 
blind an’ couldn’t get outer the house? I guess your 
tongue’d hang down ’fore folks come to feed you, if they 
didn’t know you was there!” 

_ See here, Snippy,” and now Bill spoke sternly, “‘ whater 
you drivin’ at, anyway? We can’t be standin’ here all the 
forenoon listenin’ to you, ’cause it’s pretty nigh time for the 
evenin’ papers.” 

* Well, this is what I want. If all you fellers here, an’ 
them what knows Pete, will put in a nickel apiece every 
day, we can kinder run the old woman till he gets out. 
Here’s my part towards it, an’ I'll ’gree to give this much 
every mornin’.” 

“ How long will it take him to get his leg well?” Jed 
asked, not displaying quite as much enthusiasm as Snip 
could have wished to see. 

“ Three or four months; so they told me up to the hos- 
pital.” 

** Have you been there ?”’ 

Jest come down.” 

Did you see him ?” 

**No; they wouldn’t let me. Told me I might come ter- » 
morrer; so I run ’round to let his mother know why he 
wouldn’t be home, an’ things looked so tough over there 
that I tell you, fellers, it made me feel bad.” 

** Well, I don’t know as I’ve got any call to feed up a 
blind woman for the next two or three months,” Limpy 
said, with the air of a capitalist who has just been asked to 
invest in some scheme which would not afford as large re- 
turns as he might get elsewhere. | 

“No, I don’t s’pose you do,” Snip said, sarcastically. 
* Reckon you’d rather lay ’round loafin’ half the time, the 
way you allers have done, than to come out like a man an’ 
help Pete’s folks along. If I’d asked you to hustle for 
money so’s you could go to the Windsor Theater to-night, 
you'd done it quick enough.” 

“I don’t know as it’s any of your business what I do,” 
and Limpy assumed a threatening attitude in front of the 
charitably disposed merchant, as if to intimate that it would 
not be safe to make further reference to his private affairs. 

‘Well, then, we’ll count you out. Now, how many of 
the fellers are willin’ to pay ?” : 

‘*S’posen you got twenty of ’em to doit; that would 
mean a dollar a day,” Jed said, after a severe mental 
effort at calculation. ‘What does a blind woman want 
with all that money ?” , 

‘If it’s too much, we needn’t ante up more’n once in two 
days. I guess she can’t skin along less’n fifty cents, for 
that’s only three dollars a week.”’ 

The majority of Master Butler’s acquaintances were not 
favorably impressed with the scheme of caring for Pete’s 
mother during her son’s enforced idleness, and the result 
of this first attempt was disappointing, to say the least. 

Jed Sullivan and Bill Clark were the only members of 
the party who pledged themselves to pay a nickel each 
day, and Snip, understanding that this amount, added to 
what he would contribute, would not be sufficient for the 
blind woman’s necessities, devoted the remainder of the 
forenoon to soliciting aid from his business acquaintances. 

He finally succeeded in getting eleven subscribers to 
the fund, two of whom were rather doubtful as to the ad- 
visability of the scheme, and were, therefore, looked upon 
by Snip as boys who might not live up to their promises. 
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“T reckon I’ll get it out of them for a while, anyway,” 
‘he said to himself, and, since it was time to attend to per- 
sonal matters, he postponed his charitable work until the 
following morning. 

On this evening he carried Mrs. Howard the amount of 

money collected, and promised that she should receive as 
-much each day. 
What she said to him may never be known, for when 
' his most intimate friends questioned him next morning 
the refused to give any information, save in this general 
way : 

rf Oh, she made a lot of talk ’bout the fellers bein’ so 
good, an’ all that kind of thing. I didn’t want to listen 
bai it, so cut away as soon as I’d chucked the money in her 

ap.” 

“ But how’s she goin’ to spend it if she’s blind an’ can’t 
get out ?” 

‘“T’ll be jiggered if I thought of that !” and Snippy 
rubbed his chin in perplexity. ‘*Say, somebody’s got to 
*tend out on the old woman, ain’t they ?” 

* Of course. We'll have to buy the things for her, an’ 
so long’s you’ve begun this business I reckon you’re the 
one to finish it up.” 

Snip had nothing more to say at the moment ; but some 
Ofhis friends noticed that, as soon as the demand for 
morning papers had fallen off, he disappeared from view, 
and was seen no more until noon, when he came to collect 
the several amounts which had been pledged. 


Curious House-Builders 


By R. Gardner 


- Man is by no means the only animal that builds a house 
in which to live more comfortably and safely than he could 
without one. Nor is he the only one who, in building, 
pays attention to beauty and grace as well as comfort. In 
all natural history, few points present a greater interest 
than the varied forms of habitation built and occupied by 
bird and beast and fish. The subject is not a new one, 
but the range of it may, by many of us, have never been 
fully recognized. It is frequently referred to in Scripture. 
Job thirty-eighth speaks of the “ young lions couching in 
their dens.” Job thirty-ninth speaks of the “wild ass 
whose house is made in the wilderness.” The Psalmist 
says, “‘ The sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a 
nest where she may lay her young.” Christ said, “ Foxes 
have holes, birds of the air have nests.” 
all the varieties of the larger and more well-known forms 
of animal life, we find those forms either occupying some 
sort of house which by natural structure is suited to their 
needs, or building for themselves. The lion’s den, the 
bear’s cave, and the snake’s retreat among the rocks illus- 
trate the one, which is but a simple process, and manifests 
nothing more than an instinctive desire for shelter of some 
sort. In the other class, the house-builders, we shall find, 
in many instances, what would seem to call for a higher 
degree of intellectual capacity. A bear finds a natural 
cave in which to live. The ground-hog or woodchuck 
makes its own cave. The muskrat, not greatly unlike the 
woodchuck in shape and size, goes a step further and 
builds a house. I would not be understood as implying 
that on this account the muskrat has more or better brains 
than the woodchuck or the bear. Each carries out in his 
own way the principles and purposes for which he was 
created. 

Among animals belonging to the same family we often 
find widely differing methods. Some spiders make their 
homes in cracks and crevices. Others spread their 
webs as traps to catch their food, and off in one cor- 
ner build a cell with delicate filmy walls, In this cell or 
spider-made cave the creature waits and watches for its 
food to become entangled in its web-trap. Others make 
for themselves a hole in the ground, to the entrance of 
which they construct a very ingenious door. Among the 


birds we find some who, like the condor, build no nest. 
Some build nests on rocks, others on trees. 


Some build 
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on the ground, while others make holes zz the ground. 
What was known to my boyhood days as the “ fire hang- 
bird,” the beautiful oriole, hangs its graceful pouch from 
the swaying tip of a slender branch. The tailor-bird 
sews together the edges of two suitable leaves and 
so makes its home. House-builders are also represented 
among the fishes. The common and well-known bream 
makes a place like a big saucer in a sunny and shallow 
spot, usually near.the shore ; while the horned pout, other- . 
wise known as the bull-pout, and sometimes as the catfish, 
burrows a cave in the mud. The oyster’s shell is the 
oyster’s house, in which he turns unwelcome visitors into 
beautiful pearls. 

All these to which I have alluded are familiar to 
most of us. But to find the highest types of architec- 
ture—the most dainty and most graceful as well as the 
most wonderful houses—we must enter a field unknown 
to very many of us. To find them we must seek the 
aid of powerful microscopes. That instrument will reveal 
to us, in both salt and fresh water life, forms build- 
ing for themselves homes in which to live and die— 
houses which for delicate and graceful outlines are 
almost beyond conception, and really are beyond a printed 
description. Unknown save to science, science attaches 
to them long descriptive names in Latin and Greek. 
Among them we find one called the Melicerta Ringens. 
Into a drop of fresh water, obtained in a suitable locality, 
let us look with a moderately low magnifying power. 
Having found what we seek, let us first, under this lens, 
examine its general characteristics. Attached to the hair- 
like filament of some pond plant, we see what appears to 
be a tiny cylindrical tube, of a pale, yellowish-brown color. 
Fifty of these tubes placed end to end might cover an inch. 
There may be a number of them near together, for they 
would seem to be somewhat gregarious in character. In- 
crease our magnifying power for a closer look. Our tiny 
cylinder now appears large enough to show its structure. 
It is a tube sure enough, slightly tapering from its base 
to its end. And now we see that it is made of tiny balls 
or globes piled one upon the other, row upon row, with 
absolute mathematical precision. Small? Prick a hole 
in a piece of paper with a cambric needle, and through 
that hole you might drop a hundred of these little balls at 
once, Inside the tube lives the little creature who not 
only built it but made the balls of which it is built. 
Watch for it to come out. It attaches itself by a foot to 
the lower end of the house, and has a way of stretching 
itself out, telescope-fashion, until its head protrudes be- 
yond the mouth of the tube when it wishes to see what is 
going on outside, or to find something to eat. It makes 
its appearance slowly, almost colorless, a round, blunt- 
end2d thing that does not present a very interesting 
appearance. But watch it. See that blunt end unfold, 
expand, spread out, until you seem to be looking 
at a tiny white four-leafed clover. Watch it closely still, 
and the leaves seem to be each one whirling around with 


-_lightning-like rapidity. (This apparent revolution is caused 


by the rapid and serial movement of minute hairs—called 
cilia—which surround the outer edges of what we may call 
the leaves. This movement creates a little whirlpool, 
whose effect we see reaching out and away from Melicerta’s 
head. Into this current are drawn smaller, free-swimming 


animals and bits of broken and floating plant-life. 


This is the creature’s method of obtaining food. By 
what process it selects the eatable and rejects the un- 
eatable we do not know. We only know that it does 
so. Its food is taken, after the manner of such things, 
into mouth and throat and so on into stomach. The 
uneatable matter, by some mysterious process which 
but serves to illustrate the marvelous works of the 
great Creator, passes around under the little animal’s 
chin, into a pair of working molds, where it is kneaded 
and shaped into a minute globule, which, when finished, 
will be laid in its proper place upon the rim of the 
tube, and there secured by a cement furnished also by 
the wonderful organs. of this wonderful little creature. 
The building of this house begins when its builder is only 
about one hour old. As the Melicerta grows, it keeps 
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adding to its round, chimney-like home row after row of 
the tiny balls, until the little mason-tenant has attained its 
normal size. Very often at the lower or inner end of the 
little house you will see an egg. Close attention will 
enable you to watch its hatching and to see its occupant, 
after getting a little bit acquainted with itself, swim out 
of the tube, and, attaching itself as its parent did before 
it, begin to build on its own account. There are others 


- who may be called cousins of the Melicerta because they 


belong to the same family, that of the Rotifers or ‘‘ Wheel- 
bearers,”’ who build tubular nests, but on different princi- 
ples. None other builds so curiously. I select this one 
chiefly because in its work it manifests perhaps more than 
any other a considerable degree of intelligent purpose and 
volition. During a search for Melicerta it is probable that 
a number of other houses will be found, built and occupied 
by little animals of kinds different from this one. Some 
will be more beautiful or more complex ; I think none will 
be more interesting than those constructed by the little 
Brickmaker.” 


What the Messenger Brought’ 
By Mary Allaire 


All the children at the kindergarten were seated in the 
circle when the messenger-boy arrived, carrying a big, 
clumsy parcel. In the gruffest voice, so gruff as to sug- 
gest Santa Claus, he announced that he was to wait and 
carry back a note saying the parcel was received in good 
condition. ‘There was a twinkle in his eye that made his 
chubby, round face resemble Santa Claus still more than 
the voice. 

Such a fluttering and fidgeting and anxiety to know what 
was in that curious bundle! Necks were stretched and 
heads pushed forward and craned every way to catch a 
glimpse of the contents of that mysterious bundle, but the 
kindergartner was very cautious. At last the bundle was 
untied, andthen the kindergartner looked as happy as the 
children. She wrote the note, and the messenger-boy went 
away very reluctantly, for he had seen what was in the 
bundle and looked as if he wanted to stay. He nodded 
his head as he went through the door, as if to say, “I tell 
you, it’s fine !” 

It was a stormy morning, and there were only three lit- 
tle girls in the circle, but there were ten little boys. 

“In this bundle is something I am sure you will all be 
glad to see. The little girls can come first, but they must 
not tell what they see. Nannie, you may come first.” 

Nannie came first, all excitement and wonder. She 
peeped into the bundle, and, if she had not put both hands 
over her rosebud mouth, I am almost sure she would have 
told what was in it, she was so astonished and delighted. 

Mamie came next. She was better prepared than Nan- 
nie; she knew it must be something delightful, and, after 
looking, she tiptoed back to her seat perfectly radiant. 
Lucy, when her turn came, reached over the edge of the 
paper in her great delight, and out came the feet; and all 
the boys exclaimed, “ It’s a doll!” 

It was. 

The teacher stood the doll on the floor and then ‘called 
the smallest child, a boy, to stand beside it, and its head 
was above his shoulder. He was delighted. He took 
her hand as if he expected she would walk back to his seat 
with him. Miss Agnes, the teacher, put another chair in 
the circle and put the doll in it. ‘Of course,” said Miss 
Agnes, “the doll must have a name. We will call her 
Eliza Goodenough. Now, each one may come and speak 
to her.” 

Eliza, if she could feel, must have been very happy. 
Her cheeks were patted, her dress smoothed, her hands 
squeezed, her apron smoothed, her shoes admired. At 
last one of the little boys discovered that Eliza had five 


fingers, and began singing a finger play-song, and all the . 


children joined him. At last the morning circle was over, 
and the children went to the table, leaving Eliza Good- 
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enough in her chair. Little Carl said, looking longingly 
at her, at last, “‘ Eliza is all alone.” 

* Would you like to have her at the table, Carl?” asked 
Miss Agnes. 

“Ob, yes, Miss Agnes,” answered Carl, and, without 
waiting, he rushed over and tucked Eliza under one arm, 
and dragged a chair to the table with his other hand, and 
put Eliza between the next boy and himself. Eliza sat 
very straight, and looked pleasantly at the little girl oppo- 
site. Carl put her hands on the table, and asked that 
Eliza be given some worsted and a card and a needle. 
The children showed her their work, and Carl did his own © 
and Eliza’s too, with some help from Johnnie on the other 
side and Miss Agnes. Such a happy, happy morning as 
Eliza helped to make! Carl shook hands with her when 
he went to the sand-table, and Johnnie pushed her chair 
closer to the table lest she should fall. Nannie hung 
Eliza’s braids over the back of the chair, while Mamie 
smoothed her apron. When the “house that Jack built” 


had been made in the-sand, Eliza was taken over by Nan- 


nie and Lucy to see it. 3 

At last the big, white-faced clock ticked off the minutes 
until it was twelve o’clock and it was time to go home, but 
nobody was in a hurry to go, for Carl said, “ Eliza will be 
left all alone.” | 

, At last caps, hoods, coats, and capes werexon and 
fastened, veils tied, and ears muffled, and the children 
were gone; but not until each one had said good-by to 
Eliza, and the three little girls had kissed her. 

The next morning was stormy, but there were more 
children at the kindergarten, and Eliza was sitting ready 
to meet them when they came. She takes her place now 
each morning in the circle, and when there is room she 
comes to the table; and those are the happiest morning 
when Eliza is busy by the aid of her friends. : 


Here and Elsewhere 


The hull of a ship was uncovered recently while 
digging for the foundation for a large building on Front 
Street, New York. The vessel must have been stranded 
years and years ago, in what, according to the old maps, was 
a dock. A broken pipe, a mug, and two or three old coins 
were found. Only part of the hull can be removed, as a 
building rests on the other part of it. 


A new school has been opened in New York to train 
men to enter the Fire Department. The idea is to train 
men who propose or who wish to become firemen, so that 
when they enter the department they will be not novices 
or apprentices, but skilled workmen. The efficiency of the 
New York Fire Department is a source of pride to its 
citizens, and the establishment of this training-school is 
another step in its progress toward perfection. 


The City Hall Park in New York had a strange and 
unusual visitor one morning last week. On one of the 
branches of a big tree was discovered an owl. It was 
bitterly cold, and his feathers were all ruffled, and he looked 
very unhappy. A crowd gathered about, boys hooted at 
him and threw snowballs. At last some one suggested 
shooting him, and, whether he understood or not, he shook 
himself, spread his wings, and sailed away, to the great 
disappointment of a crowd of newsboys. 3 


_ Two Americans who will be received with much enthu- 
siasm are going abroad at once. They will not be at all 
embarrassed by any attention they may receive, as they 
have been accustomed to admiration. These Americans 
are two bisons which have been for years in the “zoo” at 
St. Louis. Getting them into the boxes for transportation 
was very exciting. They were lassoed around the horns 
and legs, and even then it was almost impossible to get 
them into the cages. When it was accomplished, they gave 
every evidence of annoyance. The ground in which they 
were kept is to be turned into a playground for children. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


For Their Sakes 


By Lyman Abbott 


And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might be sanctified 
through the truth.—John xvii., 19. : 


The Greek word here rendered “ sanctify ” is capable of. 
Both 


two interpretations. They are not antagonistic. 
meanings, I think, are embraced in the thought of Christ ; 
both meanings are certainly expressed in the life of 
Christ ; and the best interpretation of the Christ-thought 
is always Christ’s life. The first of these meanings is 


interpreted to us by the word “consecrate” (or “dedi-— 


cate”)—“ And for their sakes I consecrate myself.” A 


man is consecrated to a life when he gives himself to that. 


life. A man enters the ministry—he consecrates himself 
to the ministry ; a man becomes an artist—he consecrates 
himself to art. Jesus Christ consecrated himself to a cer- 
' tain definite end and aim—the redemption of the world— 
through teaching, through ministry, through sacrifice and 
suffering. Now, he says, I did this for their sakes. The 
secret of this life-work was love. I consecrate myself, 
he says, to my life-work for the sake of those whom by that 
life-work I am going to serve. 

But this consecration was not done once forall. It was 
not as though he had stood at the parting of the 
roads and said, I am going to take the right-hand road 
because that is the road of usefulness. It is not, I conse- 
crated myself, but I consecrate myself; it is a perpetual 
act: day by day,.hour by hour, I give myself to others. 

But there is another meaning in this word than this of 
consecrate or dedicate ; it is the meaning which we usu- 
ally attach to the word sanctify. A thing is consecrated 
when it is set apart from a common to a holy purpose, or 
from a purposeless life to a definitely chosen and selected 
life. But to sanctify is something more than that; it is 
to make holy as well as to set apart to a holy service. The 
student consecrates himself to art—that is the beginning ; 
but beyond that is the preparation to be an artist, the 
equipping himself with all that is necessary for the art 
Jife—the work, toil, drudgery, that are necessary to make 
a good artist. Soa man says, I am going into the min- 
istry; I consecrate myself to. the ministry. But to pre- 
pare for the ministry he must devote months and years 
to preparatory study, and then, after all that is done and 
he has entered on the ministry, he must, as the years go 
by, keep abreast of the thought of the time, and, more 
than that, abreast of the spiritual life of the Church ; and, 

still more than that, he must try to keep as near as he can 
abreast with the spiritual life of Jesus Christ. He must 
sanctify himself—that is, fit himself for the work to which 
he has consecrated himself. Consecration is one thing, 
sanctification is another; and yet, if there be a spirit 


of consecration, it will carry sanctification with it; and — 


if there be a real sanctification, it will have its root and 
source in consecration. If we look at the life of Jesus 
_ Christ, we see both these elements in it; we see that, look- 
ing on the earth, he saw it wrapped in sin and wretched- 
ness, and he that shared the glory of the Father laid aside 
that glory, and came down upon the earth, and dedicated 
himself to the service of men, and gave himself to the 
work of redeeming the world. But that is not all. Hav- 
ing done this for others’ sake, he also for their sakes sanc- 
tified himself, equipped himself for this work. For the 
sake of those whom he came to save he went to Jordan 
and. was baptized; for the sake of others he went up into 
the wilderness and wrestled with temptation, and stood 
the test with the evil powers; for the sake of others from 
time to time he went away from the multitude, left them, 
and took his place in the mountain-top, and there was 
alone with God in prayer, receiving the infinite and the 
eternal life that he might bear it back; it was not for his 
own delectation, not for his own rest, that he thus went 


' Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, February 5, 1893. Re- 
orpted by Henry Wisans and revised by the author. ” om 
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them? 
and the son has grown up and grown away from his 
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away to solitude and divine companionship. He sought 
these hours of rest for the sake of others, that he might 
take the fresh life from the hand of his Father, and bring 
it back into the world again and baptize the world again 
with it. He not only consecrated himself to this great life: 
of service, but he sanctified himself for the sake of love— 
he educated, he developed, equipped, enriched himself, not 
for his own sake, but for the sake of those who, by his 
enrichment, he was to make rich in all coming time. 

This, then, suggests the theme that I want to bring 
before you—that we are to serve ourselves for the sake of 
others. 

How shall we reconcile the two antagonistic principles 
or motives or influences in our life? The great problem 
of moral philosophy is, How shail we reconcile altruism and: 
egoism? How shall we recognize the principle of the 
service of others, and then with that adjust the principle 
of the service of one’s self? How much shall I give to 
myself, and how much shall I give to my neighbor? It is 
the great problem of society: how to reconcile collectiv- 
ism and individualism—collectivism, which makes society 
everything and the individual subordinate to society, as in: 
Plato’s Republic or modern Nationalism, and individualism,. 
which makes the individual everything and the State a 
mere instrument to serve the individual, as in Jefferson 
Democracy. The same problem appears in the practical 
experience of every one of your lives. I am a preacher. 
How much time shall I give to my parish? How much 
shall I allow myself to be interrupted by callers? You 
are a mother. How much time shall you give to 
your children? Shall you give yourself wholly to 
I have known mothers who have done that, 


mother, because he knows more than his mother, and 
is wiser and stronger than his mother; the mother has 


_ sacrificed her motherliness, because she has sacrificed her- 


self to her child ; her purpose was good, but the result is 
poor. ‘To-morrow you are going to your store. Now, how 
much shall you consider your neighbor on the other side 
of the counter and how much yourself? How shall we 
reconcile what we owe to ourselves with what we owe to: 
the other one ?—this is the perpetual problem of our lives. 
The rule of Judaism was this: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. Judaism perceived these two forces tug- 
ging at ever? man, the one drawing him toward himself and 
the other toward his neighbor, and said he must keep. 
them in equilibrium ; he must do by his neighbor as he 
would do by himself. It is a good rule, but it was not Christ’s. 
rule. It was the old Jewish rule. But when Christ came 
to give his rule, he declared, in effect, that there is no such — 
antagonism ; it is a mistake. You are not between two. 
antagonizing forces; you are not put in this dilemma 
between serving yourself or serving your neighbor, for the 
best way to serve yourself is to serve your neighbor, and 
the best way to serve your neighbor is to serve yourself. 
There is really only one principle in life. 

We serve ourselves best when we are serving our neigh- 
bor. It is true in secular affairs and material interests. 
There are kinds of business, it is true, in which a man 
acquires wealth by injuring his neighbor. That is the 
business of the bank robber and the burglar and the gam- 
bler and the lottery-dealer, and in the main of the liquor- 
dealer. These men make their wealth out of the pockets of 
other men; and concerning this kind of business, however 
disguised, the Bible.has nothing to say except this: It is 
robbery; and it says this over and over again. However 
this method of money-making presents itself, whatever 
mask it wears, whatever domino it puts on—this is the 


-word of God: The man who attempts to make himself 


prosperous by taking away the wealth of his neighbor 
is arobber. But, laying aside robbery, however disguised, 
we are familiar with the thought that the man best serves. 
himself who best serves the community in which he lives. 
The railroad millionaire accumulates an enormous fortune 
in a lifetime, but he renders a service to the community 
far more than that represented by his fortune. He has for 
life the enjoyment of a few million dollars; but the wealth. 
he accumulates in railroads goes on serving the community 
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year after year. A man gets a great idea—at least he 
thinks it is a great idea—and if he can only give it to 
the public, the world is going to be transformed by it; 
and he writes a book, and he carries it to the pub- 
lishers, and the publishers say no, there won’t be any 
sale for it; and the author says, These publishers have no 
idea of service—they look only at the commercial aspect of 
things; and then he publishes it himself; and—nobody 
ever reads it. What good has he done to the world? It 
is just as well to leave your book in your brain as to leave 
it stored up in the vaults of the publishing company. The 
book is not going to render any service to the community 
if it has not a mercantile as well as a moral value. Let 
us, then, publish it for charity. You know where the 
pamphlets go to that are sent to you free—they make very 
good kindling material. The best way for me to serve the 
community is to serve myself; the best way for me to serve 
myself is to serve the community. I am to serve myself, 
but for the sake of others, not for my own sake. 

In the first place, then, this principle is to enable you to 
settle what you will doin life. Iam talking to some young 
men and some young women. You have not yet settled 
what you are going todo. Sometimes I get letters from 
young men asking, What is the best profession? There 


is not any best profession. ‘The best profession for every | 


man is the profession in which he can render the greatest 
service. Sometimes a young man of a literary turn of 
mind, whose interest is in literature or in art, says to himself, 
The authors are all poor, the preachers are all poor, so I 
am going into business to make a fortune, and after I have 
a fortune I am going to revel in literature. He goes into 
business ; and he will stay a clerk as long as he lives. Con- 
secrate yourself for others’ sake, and you will find your 
success, not in the place where you think you will get the 
greatest pleasure or greatest recognition, but in the place 
where you can accomplish most for humanity. A busi- 
ness pays best that pays the man Who carries it on best, 
and the business that pays him best pays the community 
best. They are not two antagonists, one saying, Serve 
yourself, and one saying, Serve your neighbor. You are 
to choose your life-work for others’ sakes. 

And, having chosen it, you are to find the inspiration for 
your life-work day by day in life by a consideration of 
what will best serve the world. ‘The man who writes books 
for money is not an author, he is a hack ; the man who paints 
pictures for money is not an artist, he is a sign-painter ; 
the man who plays music for money is not a musician, he 
is a mechanist; the man who preaches for money or 
applause is not a prophet—lI do not know what to call him. 
‘Oh ! how sometimes this sense that one is doing service to 
his neighbor stirs all that is in him, and how sometimes 
this sense that he is not doing any service to his neighbor 
extinguishes all that is in him! Sometimes the preacher 
stands in the pulpit and catches the sight of one dull, 
sleepy, disinterested face, and it is impossible to tell you 
what a douche of cold water it is to him as he says to him- 


self, There is no use in my trying to preach, I cannot do 


it ; and sometimes, on the other hand, he catches a face 
that is all aglow with enthusiasm, and the eyes are speak- 
ing to him, and the soul seems to be transformed, and he 
says to himself, Blessed be God, I am doing something; I 
can preach. It is not the size of the congregation, it is 
not the number of the people, it is this fundamental ques- 
tion, Am I doing anything this morning? and if I can feel 
that I am doing something this morning, then all that is in 


me is stirred. The students in Harvard College tell me. 
that Phillips Brooks was. at his best when talking to a single 


man in Wadsworth House. It was the realization that 
he was doing something for others that evoked the highest 
and best in himself. | 

And this sense that we are doing something for others 
is the secret of salvation. I do not mean by salvation 
getting out of hell and getting into heaven, and out of a 
hell by and by into a heaven by and by; I mean preser- 
vation, I mean protection. If a man has love in his heart, 
there is no place he may not go to with safety ; without 
love in his heart, there is no place he can go to with 
safety. There is no danger to a man so long as what he 
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does he does truly, really, and at the heart of him for the 
sake of others. 
And as this is the secret of joy, and the secret of inspira- 


tion, and the secret of protection, or of salvation, so it is — 


the secret of growth or development. How shall I sanctify 
myself? By giving myself to my own salvation? No. 
By giving myself to others and living for them. We hear 


a great deal about self-sacrifice, but I sometimes think the 


word is amisnomer. Jesus Christ did not sacrifice himself. 
He that was rich and that for the sake of others became poor, 
sacrificed things that were external to himself, but he did 
not sacrifice Zimself. I do not pretend to understand the 
mystery, but I take it as I read it: “He that was in the 
form of God, and thought equality with God not a prey to 
be seized upon, emptied himself of reputation, 4nd made 
himself a servant; and being found in fashion as a servant, 
emptied himself, became subject to death, and that the 
death of the cross—wherefore God hath highly exalted him, 
that his name should be above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow and every tongue 
should confess Jesus to be Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” Was that a sacrificing of himself? The path he 
trod was one of tears and blood, but it was upward, every 
step bringing him nearer to the eternal glory and the in- 
finite glory. Ah! my friends, we sacrifice ourselves when 
we save ourselves,’and we save ourselves when we sacrifice 
ourselves. Leta cry of Fire! Fire! go out in a theater, 
see how these people, all the animal aroused in them, all 
the passions in them excited, run with hot panic toward 
the door. What are they doing? Sacrificing themselves ! 
sacrificing their courage! sacrificing their manhood! Men 
trampling down women, men trampling down children, in 
the hot haste to escape. But let one man stop at the door 
and cry Halt! let one man involve himself in danger that 
he may save them all, nay, let him die, and by his dying 
save them all, will he sacrifice himself ? 

Read over your pages of history. Who are the men 
who stand pre-eminent in the glory of a great character, 
with real divine manhood? Are they not the men who 
have taken on themselves others’ burdens? who have sur- 
rendered opportunity and so made themselves great ?—not 
their reputation great; I do not care for that: but them- 
selves. Moses turns his back on all the culture of Egypt, 
on all the opportunities of self-development in Egypt, and 
makes himself great by being willing to be little; and 
from Moses down to Abraham Lincoln men have grown to 
greatness by sacrificing everything that men counted as 
leading to greatness. You are perplexed by this problem, 
What shall Ido? The child calls you, society calls you, 
music calls you, and literature calls you. What shall I do? 
For others’ sakes serve yourself, and only for others’ sakes. 
Keep up your music; by and by that girl of yours will 
want your music and you will need it to serve her. Keep 
up your literature ; by and by that boy of yours will be 
reading Homer, and you will be nearer to him if you can 
talk with him about Homer. Don’t think you are sacrificing 
yourself to your child if you are sacrificing your brain and 
your heart and your soul to frills and tucks. That is the 
trouble with mothers; it is not that they give themselves 


_ too much to their children, but that they give themselves 


to the wrong side of their children. Here are three 


mothers. One mother says, Now I must give myself. 


to my children; and she has no more society, no more 
books, no more music, and her husband thinks sometimes 
she no more has a husband. The second mother lives in 
a perpetual quandary between the two; she says, I cannot 
give up my friends, I cannot quite give up my society, I 
cannot give up my books; so she goes into society, and 
she reads books, and she carries the perplexity of a double 
mind always with her. The third mother says, I am going 
into society, I am going to keep up music and art and 
literature and life, but 1 am going to do it that I may make 
home richer, and I am going to bring to my children the 
fruits of my study and my social life and my music and 
my art. Which one of the three mothers is the true one? 
The one that for others’ sakes sanctifies herself. 

There is one other thought, but it is so large that I can- 
not get hold of it, and, as I have thought of it, it has filled 
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me with a kind of awe, and I have wondered whether I 
dare try express it. The very holiness of God himself has 
its roots and its secret in his love. 
only the holy man for us to follow, but the God whom we 
adore; and what Christ says here I think God himself 
says—For their sakes I sanctify myself. And his holiness 
and his righteousness and his justice and his truth are all 
for love’s sake ; and that is what is meant by the declara- 
tion that God is love, and the Infinite and the Eternal has 
all his attributes rooted and grounded in this. Oh, I 
wish I could make myself see, and then I could make you 
see, that we can never make ourselves rich by dividing life 
in twain. It is a very hard thing to be half sanctified, but 
it is a very easy thing to be wholly sanctified. To go into 
life all the time divided between myself and love—that is 
to be in perpetual torment ; but if I can only see that there 
is nothing worth living for except love, and that I shall grow 
best as I serve others, and that I shall be rich most as I 
make others rich; if I could see myself and make you see 
that life is happy and joyous and plain and clear if one 
puts this before him—for others everything, for others my 
growth, for others my salvation, for others my holiness, 
for others my character, for others my life, because in 
serving others I shall get my life and my salvation afid 
my holiness and my character and my inspiration and my 
salvation—oh, if I could only make you see that, and could 
see it myself, how easy, how joyous, how divine life would 
be for you and for me! 


An Ancient Camp-Meeting ° 
By Lyman Abbott 


The lesson which has been appointed for our study 
to-day may be regarded as a historical account of the 
first camp-meeting. It is, at all events, one of the earliest, 
if not the very earliest, known to history. Here is the great 
concourse of the people; here the pulpit, or pulpits—for 
there were probably more than one; here is the bishop 
who has charge of all the arrangements, and his assistants ; 
here is the Scripture reading, and here are the sermons, and 
here, too, the happy, free social life which is found so char- 
acteristic of such occasions. In most of our States, at 
least in the North, there is small occasion for old-fashioned 
camp-meetings, and in many sections where something 
like a camp-meeting is maintained, it has changed its char- 
acter and become educational rather than evangelistic ; but 
we are not to forget the value of these gatherings because 
we have measurably outgrown them. In communities 
where there were no churches and few school-houses, com- 
munities whose scattered populations made regular church 
services impracticable, the camp-meeting was a great. boon. 
Once or twice a year the people assembled, giving up a 


week to religious instruction and devotion, and, if the 


preachers were not always cultured, nor even always con- 
secrated, still there can be no doubt that the rustic popu- 
lations who gathered on these occasions received both an 
instruction and an inspiration which added largely to the 
intellectual and spiritual resources of their life. Nor will 
the attentive reader fail to notice in this early incident, as 
in subsequent ministries of Jesus Christ and the Apostles, 
the abundant Biblical authority for outdoor preaching, 
whether in the street, the public square, or on the hillside. 
Indeed, we are inclined to believe that, if questions were to 
be settled always by precedent, there would be found more 
precedent in the Bible for outdoor than for indoor preaching. 

The nature of this service is also worthy of notice. It 
was not one merely of instruction ; first came the public 
worship—“ And Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. 
And all the people answered, Amen, Amen, with lifting up 
their hands: and they bowed their heads, and worshiped 
the Lord with their faces to the ground.”* Thus an 
unliturgical worship has the authority of a great examp'e 
given to it, for there is no reason to think that Ezra 
used a liturgy. But this non-liturgical worship was also 


eee International Sunday-School Lesson for February 26, 1893.— Nehemiah viii., 


“ Nehemiah viii., 6. 
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a congregational worship: the people participated in it 
with conjoined voices and united actions. You can see 
them, as you can sometimes see similar worshipers in the 
East to-day, answering together, Amen, Amen, lifting up 
their hands and bowing down their heads in token of their 
participation in the prayers of their leader. : 

The student also will find in this narrative of a primitive 
worship a suggestion as to the true function of preaching : 
‘So they read in the Book, in the law of God, distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused the people to understand 
the reading.” This early preaching was, then, founded 
on the Bible. Preaching to.the times it may have been ; 
based upon the times it was not. It was a preaching 
based upon God’s word; so was Christ’s first sermon in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, when the book of the prophet 
Isaiah was handed him, and he read the prophetic account 
of the Messiah’s mission, and claimed to have come to 


fulfill it.? 


And as this preaching was founded on the law of 
God, so it was in its nature an explanation and appli- 
cation of that law. The preachers gave the sense and 
caused the people to understand the reading. All 
great preaching is Biblical; all the great preachers are 
Biblical students. I am inclined to believe that there is 
no one better test of a great preacher than this: Does he 
get his principles directly from the Bible, or does he get 
them at second or third hand from commentators, other 
preachers, or theological professors? He who preaches 
Calvinism causes his hearers to understand Calvin; he 
who preaches Wesleyanism causes his hearers to under- 
stand Wesley ; but he who preaches the Bible causes his 
hearers to understand Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, Jesus 
Christ. From Chrysostom to Phillips Brooks all the great 
preachers have gone to this fountain-head of spiritual life, 
drawn from that fountain-head, and so been great. 

It is worthy of note also that these preachers of the time 
of Nehemiah caused their hearers to understand the sense. 
They trusted the understanding of their hearers ; they were 
rational preachers ; they believed that the Bible and the 
spiritual consciousness of man agree, and they showed that 
agreement. They were not dogmatists ; they did not impose 
a mere “Thus saith the Lord” on their congregation ; 
they explained, interpreted, applied, made rational, what 


they found in the written record. 


_ There is some reason to think that this day was the 
Sabbath day. At all events, it was a holy day, and these 
primitive preachers did not believe that a day holy unto 
God was a day for weeping, mourning, sackcloth and 
ashes, but that it was a day for rejoicing and for feasting. 
The Jewish Sabbath was more like the New England 
Thanksgiving than it was like the New England Sabbath. 
Jesus himself was invited to a feast on the Sabbath Day, 
and one of considerable social importance. The notion 
that it is wrong to use the Sabbath Day for purposes of 
social fellowship, the notion that it is wrong to use it for 
innocent and healthful festivities, has no warrant in either 
the Old Testament or the New Testament. Space does 
not permit me here to show how slanderous of God this. 
widespread notion is, and how misinterpreting of the Bible ; 
it is enough to point out the fact that these devout people, 
after the worship and after the sermon, “ went their way to 
eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great 
mirth,” not because their sacred day was divided into two 
inconsistent days, one a holy day, the other a holiday, not 
because they quickly forgot in the afternoon the lessons. 
they had heard in the morning, but “ because they had 
understood the words that were declared uato them.” 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: February 
27—God’s command (Ex. xx., 8-11); February 28—Christ’s. 
words (Luke vi., 1-10) ; March 1—Christ’s custom (Luke 
iv., 16-19); March 2—Reward for keeping the Sabbath 
(Isa. lvi., 1-7) ; March 3—Call the Sabbath a delight (Isa. 
lviii., 13, 14) ; March 4—Hallow the Sabbath Day (Jer. 
xvii., 21-27) ; March 5s—Topic: The Lord’s Day—How 
shall we keep it? (Neh. xiii., 22 ; Matt. xii, 8-13.) 


1 Luke iv., 17-21. 
2 Luke xiv., 1, 7. 
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The Religious World 


Death is claiming many of 
our most distinguished Chris- 
tian thinkers and workers. 
We had hardly become ac- 
customed to the fact that 
Phillips Brooks would be seen 
on earth no more before news 
was telegraphed from Lake- 
wood that Professor Worces- 
ter, who less than two years 
ago succeeded Professor 
Shedd in the chair of The- 
ology in Union Seminary, 
had suddenly died. Profes- 
sor Worcester was just in 
the prime of life, a brilliant 
scholar, a noble preacher, and a thoroughly consecrated man. 
He had been a pastor in the Presbyterian Church in South 
Orange, N. J., and in the Sixth Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 
About a year and a half ago he was chosen Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary, which posi- 
tion he declined, and very soon afterward was called to a similar 
position in New York. His address at the meeting of the 
General Assembly in Detroit is well remembered, and probably 
had much to do with his call to New York. . Since he began his 
duties in this city he has been singularly successful in winning 
the {respect and admiration of his pupils. Just as a brilliant 
career was opening before him he has been called away. Few 
among the younger men in our country promised more useful- 
ness. He surely would have been a very great power in the 
Seminary which had called him to its service, for he possessed 
in a peculiar degree the quality of manly sincerity, which always 
goes far in winning the respect and allegiance of young men. 


Rev. Dr. J. H. Worcester, Jr. 


Dr. Worcester graduated from the University of Vermont in — 


1865, and from Union Theological Seminary in 1871. He was 
one of the few among our younger ministers who have made a 
specialty of Systematic Theology. His place will be hard to 
fill, not only because scholars in that department are rare, but 
because men of the quality of Professor Worcester are still rarer. 


Among the variety of propositions looking 
to some permanent memorial to the mem- 
ory of Bishop Brooks, by far the most fitting 
is the proposal to erect a building bearing his name at Harvard 
College as a home for its religious societies. Such a building 
is greatly needed, and it would be exactly in the line of Bishop 
Brooks’s interests and sympathies. To no one man more than 
to him is due the success of the experiment inaugurated some 
years ago when compulsory attendance at prayers and chapel 
was abolished, and a body of preachers from outside the: Uni- 
versity was invited to co-operate in making the chapel exercises 
attractive and helpful. Nowhere has Dr. Brooks left a more 
permanent impress than on Harvard University life. The pro- 
posed memorial has been taken in hand by Mr. Edwin H. Abbott, 
President of the Wisconsin Central Railroad, and a member of 
the class of 1855, to which Phillips Brooks belonged. He has, 
in behalf of his class, subscribed $10,000 to start the undertaking. 
He calls for a total sum of $300,000 for the erection and endow- 
ment of the Phillips Brooks House, and for the perpetuation of 
the religious work to which Dr. Brooks gave so much of his life 
during the last twelve years. The administration of the fund he 
proposes should be intrusted to six trustees, no more than two 
of whom should at any time belong to the same religious de- 
nomination. 


A Memorial 
to Phillips Brooks 


The affairs of Lane Seminary are somewhat 
Lane Seminary complicated. As a result of his conviction of 

heresy by the Presbytery of Cincinnati, Pro- 
fessor Henry P. Smith resigned his position in that institution, 
his object being to relieve the Seminary from the embarrass- 
ment of his presence. Dr. W. E. Moore, of Columbus, late 
Moderator of the General Assembly, moved that the Board de- 
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cline to accept the resignation pending the trial of his appeal ; 
but inasmuch as he lies under the censure of the Presbytery, the 
Board relieves him from teaching until such time as his appeal 
shall be decided. In view of the impossibility of providing sat- 
isfactory instruction in Hebrew and Greek so near the end of 
the session, the Board directed him to continue teaching his 
classes until the end of the seminary year, and adopted this res- 
olution, following a preamble which was favorable to Professor 
Smith: “ Resolved, Thatthis Board of Trustees asserts for the 
members of the Lane Faculty that reasonable liberty in Bible 
study and confessional interpretation that has been exercised 
from the beginning of the institution—this, too, in full confidence 
that this liberty will continue to be used in supreme loyalty to 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God.” And this was fol- 
lowed by another resolution, which was adopted with only three 
or four negative votes, abolishing the chair of Practical Theol- 
ogy, now held by Professor William H. Roberts, an extreme © 
conservative. These resolutions are very significant. Practi- 
cally, Professor Smith is sustained. If he is teaching serious 


error, he ought to be stopped at once; that he is allowed to con- 
tinue until the end of the seminary year puts the Board of 


Trustees in absolute antagonism with the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati, and to all intents and purposes vindicates the accused Pro- 
fessor—or at least proclaims to the world the fact that the Board 
of Trust has no confidence in the verdict of the Presbytery. 


When the Presbyterian host crossed 
the continent to hold its General As- 
sembly on the Pacific Coast, it was. 
felt that a great and salutary impulse would be given to the 
missionary work on the frontier. When the ministers and 
elders and their wives saw the need of the field, it was cer- 
tain that it would be met. One way in which it is proposed to 
increase the interest in the work, adding to the income of the 
Board of Home Missions and its list of workers, is to give spe- 
cial attention to the work of the young people in the Church ; 
and on January 24 a special department with this end in view 
was formed, and Thornton B. Penfield, of the Senior Class in 
Union Seminary, was appointed to take charge of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Penfield is a graduate of Columbia College, and has 
a practical experience in missionary labors in New York and in 
Minnesota, besides having visited the Home Mission fields in 
Oregon, California, Utah, and Colorado. His distinctive. work 
will now be among the young Presbyterians in Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Sunday-schools, etc., throughout the United 
States. His address is No. 53 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The father of Mr. Penfield, the Rev. Thornton B. Penfield, was 
a missionary under the American Board in India, where he 
died in the service of the Madura Mission. His stepfather is 
the Rev. John B. Devins, at Hope Chapel in this city. One of 
the Secretaries of the Board, writing of Mr. Penfield’s appoint- 
ment, says: “ He has secured this field of usefulness through 
the work that he has already done, and the manner in which 
he has conducted himself in the different relations which he has 
held in college and seminary. We are much pleased with him. 
He has a grand field before him, such as very few young men 
have.” 

A New Theological The Southern Presbyterian Church is to 
have a new theological seminary, to be 
located probably at Louisville, Ky., and 
to be open for the reception of students as early as next Septem- 
ber. The Synods of Kentucky and Missouri unite in this work ; 
that of Kentucky, securing the location of the seminary, is to 
provide an endowment of $100,000, and at least $35,000 for 
ground and buildings. Of this amount $50,000 has already 
been raised in Louisville, and it is expected that the full amount 
will soon be secured. The Rev. Dr. C. R. Hemphill, of Louis- 
ville, and the Rev. Dr. Marquess have been appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution, and it is expected that the char- 
ter and constitution will soon be adopted. It is probable that 
the latter document will differ somewhat from the usual form 
used in theological seminaries. The starters of the movement 
have been encouraged by the offer of a valuable collection of 
books from the family of the late Dr. Stuart Robinson. The 
institution will probably begin with a Faculty of four or five 
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professors. It is said that the large mansion of the late Dr. 
Norvin Green, President of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, will probably be bought for the purpose of a home for the 
seminary. 

Our Methodist friends are just now fur- 
Notable Declinations ishing the Church with some splendid 

examples of men who know how to 
decline prominent positions. The Rev. Dr. Brodbeck was 
elected General Secretary of the Epworth League, a position for 
which he was eminently fitted and greatly desired, but he felt 
that he had made pledges to his church in Boston which he 
could not consistently break, and therefore declined his election. 
_ The Rev. Dr. Buttz, President of Drew Theological Seminary, 
was chosen editor of the “‘ Methodist Review.” It was a posi- 
tion for which his peculiar literary gifts eminently fitted him, 


and one of far greater ease than that which he now occupies, 


but he felt that the call to remain at the theological seminary 
was greater than the call to the editorial office. Possibly Dr. 
Buttz may have remembered also that not every promotion is 
what it seems. We have always, felt that the election of Dr. 
Hurst to the bishopric was an immense loss to the Methodist 
communion. Far more men are qualified to be bishops than 
theological professors. We do not meant to say that Dr. 
Hurst made a mistake in accepting the bishopric, but we do 
believe that no position that his Church could offer Dr. Buttz 
would be a promotion, and he is greatly to be congratulated on 
his ability to say no. The other declination is that of the Rev. 
Thomas B. Stephenson, D.D., of London, who was called to 
the pastorate of the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Washington and most enthusiastically urged to accept the 
position. But he was doing a great work on the other side, and 
one which he felt he could not consistently leave. There has 
been much said .in 'the secular papers about the willingness of 
ministers to accept higher positions provided only that the 
honor or salary were greater than they had been receiving. The 
‘“‘ Christian Advocate ” well says: “ The compliment of an elec- 


tion or an invitation often blinds men to the real issues.” 


‘¢ Often ” —yes, but not always. 


Chaplain McCabe has a character- 
istic letter in the last number of the 
«‘ Christian Advocate ” concerning the 
relative progress of the Roman Catholic Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in which he shows that the total income 
of the Roman Catholic Propaganda in 1891, with all the world 
to collect from, was $1,271,947. The income of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 1892 was 
$1,269 483. Of that sum only $10,000 came from foreign lands. 
An increase of $3,000, and the Methedist Missionary Society 
will pass the Roman Propaganda. Chaplain McCabe adds the 
following: “ But in justice we ought to add to what the parent 
society raises all missionary offerings, such as the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society, and Bishop Taylor’s work. This brings the grand 
total up to more than $1,800,000, far beyond the highest sum 
ever reached by the Roman Catholic Propaganda. We are 
fully half a million beyond Rome in our annual offerings.” 
These are interesting facts, and the Chaplain may well exclaim, 
‘Look at our Church Extension Society, building its twelve 
churches every week, while all Methodism is building four a 
day !” We may add to what the Chaplain says that, brilliant as 
is the record of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the matter 
of benevolence, several other Churches far exceed it; and all 
these facts go to show the absurdity of the dread which is so 
often expressed lest our Roman Catholic friends may obtain 
undue influence in this country. There is more likelihood that 
the Methodist Church will become the National Church than 
that the Roman Catholic will dominate the Republic, and not 
the slightest need of anxiety lest either of them may reach that 
pre-eminence. 


‘¢Far Ahead of Rome” 


d Portland, Oregon, is one of the finest cities in 
’ the Union. It is located in full view of moun- 
tains far more beautiful than Mont Blanc as 
seen from Geneva, it is situated on one of the greatest and 
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most majestic of American rivers, and has a population largely 
culled from the most intelligent and reliable of Eastern com- 
munities. During the last few years the religious progress of 
the city has been quite as remarkable as its industrial and com- 
mercial progress. Among the new church edifices which have 
there been erected are three which would be a credit to any 
Eastern city ; viz., the First Presbyterian, the First Baptist, and 
the First Congregational. All are fine structures, built of 
stone, and accommodating from twelve hundred to two thou- 
sand people, and costing from $125,000 to $150,000, including 
furnishing. The Baptist church is much like that of the Wes- 
ley Methodist in Minneapolis, which is’ one of the finest 
churches in the Northwest. The Presbyterian was greatly ad- 
mired by the delegates to the General Assembly last year; while 
the First Congregational will be one of the very finest churches 
of that denomination on the Pacific coast, or in the country. 
At a recent roll-call of its members, the last of the three was 
found to be a remarkably prosperous church. Its present 
membership is six. hundred and fifty-four—three times what it 
was at the beginning of the pastorate of the Rev. T. E. Clapp, 
D.D., in 1886. One interesting feature of its work is that for 
a long time the Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club has been 
responsible for the evening service, which is evangelistic in its 
nature and very attractive. Not many churches can report 
that they are as full in the evening as in the morning, and that 
at all services large numbers of strangers are regularly seen. 
The Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club is a utilization of 
spiritual energy well worthy of study. | 


The latest English papers bring information of the 
Dr. Angus retirement from active service of Dr. Angus, the 

eminent Baptist theological professor, and Prin- 
cipal of Regents Park College, London. Dr. Angus is one of 
the most honored men in his denomination, conservative in the- 
ology and yet liberal in spirit, and he will be sadly missed in all 
branches of the Church. He has been engaged in his present 
duties since 1849. Many will remember him as in this country 
during the Evangelical Alliance in 1873, and, if we remember 
correctly, taking part in the memorable communion service in 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church in company with the 


‘Dean of Canterbury and Bishop Cummings, which service, by 


the way, led to the formation of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Angus has published widely, is distinguished as a theolog- 
ical educator, and has many friends on both sides of the sea 
who will regret that he has been compelled by advancing years 
to seek rest from his arduous labors. 


The catalogue of the Doshisha in Kyoto, Japan, 
The Doshisha_ which will be forever associated with the mem- 

ory of the lamented Joseph Neesima, has just 
come to our hands. To those who have little knowledge of what 
is being done in Japan in the line of Christian education this 
pamphlet will be a revelation. It compares well with catalogues 
issued by our most prominent institutions in the United States. 
The names of the Faculty, arranged according to time of ap- 
pointment, occupy two full pages, and the curriculum in the 
various departments seems about like that in the best of our 
American colleges. There are a Preparatory School, Coflegiate 
School, Theological School, School of Science, and Politico- 
Law School. All departments are fully equipped and largely - 
attended. The buildings would do credit to New England, and 
are entirely unlike what would be expected in Japan. There 
are sixty-one students in Theology, sixty of Science, seventeen 
of Law, two hundred and fifteen ia the Collegiate and one hun- 
dred ‘and fifty-six in the Preparatory Department, making a 
grand total of five hundred and nine. Among the professors we 
notice Dr. M. L. Gordon, a brother-in-law of the Rev. Dr. E. W. 
Donald, successor of Phillips Brooks in Trinity Church, Boston. 
Dr. Gordon’s book entitled “An American Missionary in 
Japan ” is one of the most illuminating of recent works on that 
wonderful country. A picture in the catalogue of the first The- 
ological Hall, built in 1876, and which to an American seems 
little more than a temporary shanty, when compared with the 
buildings erected to replace it, gives some conception of the 
strides which Christian education has made in Japan. Less 
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than twenty years ago Joseph Neesima was a student in the 
United States. In the brief time which has since elapsed the 
Doshisha has come into being, and it will long remain an imper- 
ishable monument to the ability, zeal, and consecration of Mr. 
Neesima. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has recently de- 
livered a lecture before the University 
Hall Guild on “ Christian Education.” 
University Hall has been started since 
“ Robert Elsmere ” was written, and by those in sympathy with 
the teachings of that book. To such persons the address was 
directed. It is in the nature of a defense of Christianity from 
her point of view. The alienation from the Christian religion, 
which is, as she says, “common among some of the best men 
and women of the present day, is the most wasteful, the most 
uncalled-for surrender of its own wealth that modern life can 
make.” She declares again “that, both by inherent genius and 
by the irrevocable choice of men, Christ stands at the head of 
the spiritual life of Europe; and that, for the sake of its own 
religious welfare and in order not to dissociate it from many 
persons and things whom the mother would most wish it to love, 
a child must be taught Christ, even though it must not be 
taught the old Christian doctrines.” When she comes to her 
definition of what it is to teach Christ, we find it to be on the 
lines of the German reconstruction of the New Testament. To 
the question, What will a child make of the Resurrection? she 
says: “ When all is over, the force of such a personality and such 
a death acting upon physical and mental conditions not difficult 
to conceive, though now impossible for us to recover in their 
entirety, has evolved from the sore protesting anguish, the 
smarting love, the reacting speculative faiths, of those left be- 
hind, the burning belief of the Resurrection.” This seems to 
us a rather hazy and chilling expression of faith to take the 
place of Paul’s faith in the Resurrection. None the less is it 
true that Mrs. Ward, in common with all workers for humanity, 
finds that her only hope for the race is along the lines laid 
down by the Man of Nazareth and Calvary. She rejects most 
of the New Testament teaching concerning the supernatural, but 
it is surely much to be thankful for that so distinguished and 
sincere a seeker for truth, and so ardent a lover of humanity, 
goes as far as she does in recognizing the world’s need of a 
divine Saviour. : 


Gleanings 


—Protestant churéhes in Germany contributed $2,000,000 
for the deaconesses’ work, $6,000,000 for home and $1,000,000 
for foreign missions the past year. 

—The Chautauqua Circle has added a new feature in the 
course known as the Chautauqua Vesper Reading Circle—a 
course in the higher spiritual literature from all sources, de- 
signed to promote the spirit and life which have been so charac- 
teristic of the Chautauqua Sunday Vesper hour. 

—The Boston “ Herald,” speaking of the possible successors of 
Bishop Brooks, says: “ There are three really prominent names 
now before the diocese. These are the Rev. David H. Greer, 
of St* Bartholomew’s Church, New York; the Rev. William 
R. Huntington, of Grace Church, New York; and the Rev. 
Thomas F. Gaylor, Vice-Chancellor of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn.” 

—A dispatch to the daily papers from Jamestown, N. Y., says 
that Mrs. Emily C. Woodruff, of Little Valley, was, on February 
9, ordained as pastor of the Congregational church of that 
place. It adds: “ She has the honor of being the third woman 
ever ordained by that denomination in this State, and will be 
warmly received by the church, as she has been conducting 
services there ever since the death of her husband some months 
ago.” 

—The English Congregational Year-Book shows the number 


‘¢Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Religion ” 


of places of worship in England and Wales to be 4,634. In | 


Scotland there are about 100 churches, 11 in the Channel 
Islands, and 43 in Ireland, including 15 mission stations; in the 
British colonies and on the continent of Europe, 849 places of 
worship, showing a large increase in last year’s returns. The 
number of Congregational ministers in England and Wales is 
2,725, of whom 634 are without pastoral charge. 

—The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
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ation of this State will be held at Saratoga, February 23 to 26. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn ; 
President Raymond, of the Wesleyan University; Elbert B. 
Monroe, and Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of this city. L. D. Wish- 
ard, who returned recently from a tour of the world, visiting 
colleges and universities in the interests of this movement, is to- 
address the Convention on the young men of the world. 

—In August, 1894, the semi-centennial of the organization of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association movement will be cele- 
brated in London. It will be the jubilee year, and, by invitation,. 
the World’s Conference is to be held with the parent Associa- 
tion. It is hoped that the founder, George Williams, will be- 
present to take part in these interesting services, and it is 
expected that an excursion will be arranged to accommodate a. 
large number of Americans who will attend the Convention. - 

—Advance sheets of the official “‘ Catholic Directory” for 
1893 have just been issued by Hoffman Brothers Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The Catholic population is given as 8,806,095,. 
with 14 archbishops, 75 bishops, 9,388 priests, 8,487 churches, 
3,485 stations, 1,763 chapels, 36 seminaries, 127 colleges, 650: 
academies, 3,587 parochial schools, attended by 728 209 children ; 
245 asylums, caring for 26,533 orphans, and 463 other charitable 
institutions. The archdiocese of New York is the largest, hav- 
ing 800,000 Catholics, an archbishop, a bishop, 525 priests, 208 
churches, 43 stations, 60 chapels, a seminary, 4 colleges, 40- 
academies, 169 parochial schools, attended by 40,524 children, 
and 8 asylums, caring for 2,514 orphans. | 

—President Clark, of the Christian Endeavor Scciety, reports. 
that already there are twenty societies in Japan, most of them 
having been formed within the three weeks of his visit, while 
many more were about to be formed. The recently formed 
society in the Union Church of Yokohama (for foreigners) is 
reported in Japanese papers as already very successful. The 
Rev.:T. Harada, of Tokyo, at Dr. Clark’s request, has consented 
to look after the Christian Endeavor cause in Japan until some 
representative assembly of Japanese Endeavorers forms a united 
society and appoints its own officers. Most societies in Japan 
are for one sex only, and in many churches there must be two 
societies, one for the young men and one for the young women. 
In other churches, however, where it is possible to do so, pastors. 
find the Society an admirable means of breaking down the arti- 
ficial distinctions between the sexes, which often stand in the: 
way of the best church work. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—H. H. Bowden, of Portland, Conn., accepts a call to Braddock, Pa. 
_—J. P. Pillsbury has become pastor of the church in Newport, Vt. 

—H.F. Thompson was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in: 
Sullivan, O., on January 12. 
_ —J. H. Henderson, of Marshalltown, Ia., has resigned. 

—Daniel Butler, for many years connected with the Massachusetts Bible- 
Society, died on February 10, at the age of eighty-four. 

—C. A. Forbes accepts a call to Senator, Kan. 
_ —G. H. Dunlap, of Holland, Vt., has resigned. 

—W. T. Reynolds, of North Haven, Conn., has resigned. 

—W. F. English was; on January 25, installed as pastor of the church in East. 
Windsor, Conn. 

—C. C. Otis, of the First Church of Springfield, I1l., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Thomas C. Hall, the youngest son of Dr. John Hall, of this city, has re-- 
ceived a call from the Fourth Church of Chicago, IIL 

—J. P. Egbert is to become pastor of the House of Hope (not House of 
Home, as heretofore incorrectly stated), St. Paul, Minn. 

—W. A. Hutchinson was installed as pastor of the Westminster Church, St. . 


Paul, Minn., on January 19. 

+ —C. B. Chapin, of Schenectady, N. Y., has been called to the Hamilton 
Grange Reformed Church of this city... 

_ —B. K. Douglas, of Watkins, N. Y., has received a call from the Lenox . 


C¥&aurch of New York City. 


' —R.C. Walker died suddenly at Parnassus, Va., on February 7. 


—D. S. Moore, of Hamilton Square, N. J., has received a call from the - 
South Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 


—G. N. Johnston was installed as pastor of the Central Church of Pittsburg, _ 


Pa., on January 23. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
—W. H. A. Hall, of Newark, N. J., accepts the rectorship of St. Barnabas’s 


_ Church (P. E.), Stottville, N. Y. 


—M. E. Wright has resigned the rectorship of St. Chrysostom’s Church. 


(P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—W. H. Mills, rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Yonkers, N. Y., died sud- - 
denly on February 10. 
—Francis Wolle, a leading Moravian minister, died in South Bethlehem, Pa., . 


' on February 10, at the age of seventy-five. 


—C. T. Morgan, of the Frankford Avenue Baptist Church of Philadelphia, . 
Pa., has received a call from the Spring Garden Church. 

—H.C. McDougal, of North Abington, Mass., accepts a call from the First - 
Unitarian Church of Marblehead. 

—W. B. Flanders has become pastor of the Church of the Evangel (Chris- - 
tian), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Books and Authors 


Herndon’s‘ Life of Lincoln? 


To many who have so recently read the ten massive vol- 
umes of Nicolay and Hay, the publication of a revised 
and enlarged edition of Herndon’s “ Lincoln ” may, at first 
thought, appear somewhat in the light of a work of superero- 
gation. Buta very brief examination of the book itself ought 
to be sufficient to dispel this idea. Exhaustive and lumi- 
nous as the greater work undeniably is, it is no detraction 
from its merits to say that nowhere is the story of the 
growth and development of Lincoln’s unique character so 
satisfactorily told as in Mr. Herndon’s modest pages. 
As the intimate friend and trusted law partner of Lincoln, 
Mr. Herndon was a close personal observer of every stage 


_ in that long and complicated process which gradually trans- 


formed the obscure frontier lawyer into the great President 
of history. While to his other biographers the Lincoln of 
the early days is, necessarily, in a great degree a creation 
of hearsay and imagination, illuminated by the )ight of 
subsequent greatness, to Mr. Herndon, on the other hand, 
he is always a familiar, living reality. For this reason he 
has succeeded in giving us a picture of his great subject 
which far surpasses in its photographic fidelity to nature 
the efforts of all his competitors in the same field. As a 
portraiture of the man Lincoln, regarded from the bio- 
graphical as opposed to the historical standpoint, the work 
of Mr. Herndon is absolutely without rival. If it may be 
truthfully said that Nicolay and Hay have done for Lin- 
coln the President what Motley and Macaulay did for 
William of Orange and William III., it may be asserted 
with equal justice that Mr. Herndon has done for Lincoln 
the individual what Boswell did for Johnson. If he has, 
perhaps, checked the growing tendency to apotheosis, he 
has given in exchange a figure so full of life and human 
interest that time can never dim its vivid personality. 

To attain this result it has been necessary for Mr. Hern- 


don to dwell at great length on some phases of Lincoln’s 


private life and domestic relations which greatly influenced 
both his character and career, but from which most other 
biographers have discreetly averted their eyes. That he 


‘has done this in the kindest spirit and with the sole de- 


sire of satisfying the obligation to truth is perfectly evident 
throughout; but it must be confessed that the reader often 
finds himself regretting, when perusing several of Mr. 
Herndon’s chapters, that rugged veracity in thought and 
high delicacy in expression are so rarely found in the 


same individual. It is true that in this second edition 


much matter which appeared in the first, and which was 
justly objected to as offensive to good taste and as not 
really necessary to a true biography, has been omitted. 
Whether a still further expurgation might not be made 
without defeating the great end of the book—the telling 
of the whole truth about Lincoln—is a question about 


_ which many will differ. Upon the whole, we are inclined 


to think that the only change which could be undertaken 
with absolute safety would be one of manner, and not of 
matter. We should add here that the literary execution of 
the second edition shows a marked improvement over that 


of the first. This is due to the careful revision of the . 


whole work by Mr. Jesse W. Weik, who was Mr. Hern- 
don’s assistant in the preparation of the original book. 
Mr. Weik has succeeded in improving Mr. Herndon’s style 
without depriving it of that strong individuality which 
does so much to make its truth apparent. An able intro- 
duction and an excellent description of the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas campaign of 1858, by Horace White, 
and a chap‘er on Lincoln’s stumping tour in Massa- 
chusetts in 1848, have also been inserted. The last- 


mentioned chapter is of special interest because it. 


deals with an episode in Lincoln’s political career 
which has, strangely enough, been almost overlooked by 
his other biographers, but which is nevertheless of con- 


1 Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life. By William H. Hern- 
don and Jesse W. Weik. With an Introduction by Horac: White. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 2 Vols. 
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siderable importance as marking his entrance upon a 
wider sphere of political activity and his introduction to a 
class of public men and a state of society wholly different 
from any that he had previously encountered. How deep 
an impression this whole event made upon Lincoln is 
shown by the following account of a visit made to him at 
Washington by Governor Gardner, of Massachusetts, in 
1861: ‘He came forward smiling and with extended 
hand, saying: ‘You and I are no strangers; we dined 
together at Governor Lincoln’s in 1848.’ When, one remem- 
bers the increased burden on the President’s mind at this 
trying time, the anxieties of the war, the army, the cur- 
rency, and the rehabilitating the civil officers of the 
country, it seemed astonishing to me to hear him continue : 
‘Sit down. Yes, I had been chosen to Congress then from 
the wild West, and with hayseed in my hair I went to 
Massachusetts, the most cultured State in the Union, to 
take lessons in deportment. That was a grand dinner—a 
superb dinner; by far the finest I ever saw in my life. 
And the great men who were there, too! Why, I can tell 
you just how they were arranged at table.’ He began at 
one end, and mentioned the names in order, and, I verily 
believe, without the omission of a single one.” 

As a contribution to our knowledge of Lincoln’s histor- 
ical career this work adds little that has not been told 
before. But by its relentless revelation of all the facts of 
his inner life it shows us clearly, for the first time, how 
supremely great and noble he was thus to rise superior to 
the adverse: conditions that encompassed his course from 
beginning to end. 

An unutterably forlorn and neglected childhood, an aim- 
less and hopeless youth, an unaided early manhood, and 
a most unfortunate marriage did indeed set upon his brow 
that stamp of profound melancholy which no one who saw 
him could ever forget. And yet, as has recently been so 
well said of him, “ He put a saddle and bridle upon 
depression and rode it to immortality.” And it was 
thus that his prodigious powers, which otherwise might 
have remained dormant, gradually came to be known to 
himself and his fellow-men. 

In reproducing for us the actual man, Mr. Herndon has 
undoubtedly pronounced the highest eulogy that has ever 
been delivered upon Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Herndon 
was right when he said in his preface, ‘“‘ God’s naked truth 
will never injure the fame of Abraham Lincoln. It will 
stand that or any other test, and at last, untarnished, will 
reach the loftiest niche in American history.” 


Contemporary France’ 


The recent history of France told in successive issues 
of The Christian Union cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of the main events during the last half- 
century; for the France of to-day is not only the product 
of the Revolution, but of the years that have intervened 
since that colossal and dramatic incident. The significance 
of the present century in French political history is to be 
found in its educational influence. Governments have 
risen and fallen. Since 1870 there have been more Minis- 
tries than years; but this apparent instability is, after all, 
a matter of the surface only. There are quiet depths 
beneath it, and the French have been learning the art of 
self-governing, and acquiring the political character which 
is the essential part of it. That the Republic has stood 
through the recent crisis is in itself the best demonstration 
of the immense gain which has been made in these direc- 
tions. France has not, as a rule, been understood in this 
country or in England. Certain surface traits and a certain 
aggressive side of the French temperament have been 
substituted for real French characteristics. France can 
be understood only by a patient study of her country and 
of her institutions. — 

Mrs. Latimer’s interesting volume furnishes the histori- 
cal bickground for recent events. It does not pretend to 


1 France in the Nineteenth Century. 1830-1890. By Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer. A. C. M.Clurg & Co, Chicago. 
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be an exhaustive history ; it is not an original contribution 
to historical literature ; but it is a clear, intelligent, trust- 
worthy, and entertaining account of the last sixty years of 
French history. It begins with the fall of Charles X., and 
it ends on the eve of the recent chapter over which the 
historian of the future will write ‘“‘ The Panama Scandal ” 
by way of a title. The narrative quality of the book is 
extremely good, and its presentation of personality and of 
character is fresh and interesting. Mrs. Latimer’s work 
as a novelist has taught her how to deal effectively with 
men and women. It is the story, however, of a great peo- 
ple rather than of great personages that is told in these 
pages; for the official leaders of France during the century 
have been, as a rule, very far behind the people whom 
they have led, in political sagacity and in elevation and 
dignity of character. Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. 
are the two personages that occupy but do not fill the 
stage between the Revolution of July which expelled 
Charles X., and the thunder of the German guns which 
dethroned Napoleon III. The citizen King and the sham 
Emperor are neither of them dignified or even picturesque 
figures, 
sented Louis Philippe with an umbrella is significant ; 
hardly less so are the exaggerated nose and mustache of 
the last Emperor. Both were great little men. The real 
story in these pages is the story of the French people, 
which has written its noblest chapter during the last twenty 
years. There has been a great deal of discontent in 
French society, and a great deal of criticism of what is 
called the lack of distinction under republican institutions. 
But a glance through these pages is sufficient to make it 
clear that during the last twenty years France has had 
some of the most striking, virile, and dignified figures in 
her public life since the century began. In personal charm 
and elevation President Carnot is a far more impressive 
figure than any of his royal or imperial predecessors during 
the century. Mrs. Latimer gives her narrative all the 
interest of a story, and she had the advantage of covering 
a field which, in this form at least, has not been occupied. 
She has furnished a thoroughly popular account of the 


vicissitudes and changes, the tragedy and comedy, the 


retrogression and progress, which have made the last half- 
century in France so significant, and her book finds its 
special timeliness in the interest which now centers upon 
French affairs ; for France is apparently passing through 
another stage of development into a still more stable and 
representative political life. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 


cago. $2.50.) 
% 


The Gospel according to Peter, and the Revelation of Peter, 
Two Lectures on newly recovered Fragments, together with Greek 
Texts, by J. A. Robinson, D.D., and M. R. James, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, Boston). The Vewly Recovered Gos- 
pel of St. Peter, with a full Account of the same, by J. Rendel 
Harris (Jares Pott & Co., New York). That there was a 
** Gospel according to Peter” has long been known; it is re- 
ferred to in Eusebius. It seems that the manuscript of a part 
of this Gospel was dug up six years ago in an ancient cemetery 
in Upper Egypt, only to be reburied in a museum at Cairo, 
whence again it has been rescued by the French Archeological 
Mission and given to the public. The manuscript is supposed 
to date from about the eighth century, possibly a little later ; 
but the Gospel itself, it is clear from Eusebius, must date from 
the second century. It begins with the close of the trial of 
Jesus before Pilate, and carries on the narrative to and including 
the post-resurrection appearances of Jesus to the disciples. The 
narrative is evidently composed either from the four Gospels 
which we have in our New Testament or from the same ma- 
terial, and the discovery of this fragment of a fifth Gospel offers 
tolerably conclusive evidence that the fourth Gospel in sub- 
stance, if not in the form in which we now have it, existed by 
the middle of the second century. The discovery of this frag- 
ment is-also interesting and valuable for another reason. It 
has been contended that our Gospels were written for a dog- 
matic purpose—that is, for the purpose of setting forth some 
special Christian view or doctrine. That such is the character 
of the Gospel of St. Peter, that it is the embodiment of certain 
Gnostic opinions, is unmistakable; and the contrast between 
this fifth Gospel and the other four offers a striking evidence of 
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the impartiality of the other four. The Revelation of St. Peter 
is of less importance, though it apparently dates from an ‘equally 
early age. It is of curious interest as affording an almost Dan- 
tean description of the horrors of hell. For the Greek student 
the first of the above two editions will be preferable; for the 
English student, the second, though the latter gives no account. 
of the Apocalypse. 


The student who wishes to make a study of the modern 
hypothesis respecting the origin of the Hexateuch will find 
elsewhere the simpler and clearer statement of the supposed 
results which have been reached, but nowhere, so far as we 
know, a volume offering him equal facility for a study of the 
processes by which those results have been reached than in 7he 
Higher Criticism of the Hextateuch, by the Rev. C. A. Briggs, 
D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). The preliminary 
problem in which The Christian Union has been interested is. 
the right and duty of the Bible student to study the Bible as he 
would study other literature, and to reach, unprejudiced by the- 
ological theories and undeterred by ecclesiastical threatenings, 
true and right conclusions concerning the history and construc- 
tion of the Bible. Whether the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Briggs and others of his school are right or not is quite another 
question, and one for which we wait the verdict of the future. 
This volume is somewhat too minute and scholastic to be at- 
tractive to the general reader, but the clergyman, or for that 
matter the layman, who has the patience and the assiduity to 
study the problem, comparing text with text and authority with 
authority, will find sufficient material in this small volume to 
keep him busy for many hours, not to say days or rather 
months, before he can reach a conclusion based on his own per- 
sonal investigation. For such an investigation we know not 
where he will find an abler, a more erudite, or a more painstaking 


scholar than Dr. Briggs. 


Nullification and Secession. By Caleb William Loring. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) This volume is an ably written pro- 
test against the concession recently made by Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge that Hayne was in the right in his debate. with Webster, 
and that the constitutional right of secession did exist prior to: 
the Civil War. The author of this work holds with Lincoln that 
it was the Nation which created the States. It was the people 


of the whole country acting together who transformed the colo- 


nies of Great Britain into commonwealths of the United States. 
Our author recalls that Patrick Henry, who represented the 
extreme States’ Rights party at the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, objected to its ratification by Virginia, 
because it set out with the declaration that “ We the people ” of 
the United States, instead of “ We the States,” do “ establish 
and ordain.” We are in sympathy with Mr. Loring’s conten- 
tion, but can hardly understand why he should write with so: 
much earnestness upon a question so effectually settled a gener- 
ation ago. Before the Civil War it was debatable, just as the 
right of the American colonists to independence was debatable 
before the Revolutionary War; but the Rebellion settled the 
one question as conclusively as the Revolution settled the other. 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph is the story of the 
triumph of American industrial genius. The recent death of 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field has recalled many memories of his most 
famous undertaking, and the present is therefore a fit time for 
giving the public a fuller and more satisfactory account of that 
enterprise than has been readily attainable. No one could carry 
out this task more aptly and satisfactorily than Mr. Henry M. 
Field has done in the volume before us. The book may be 
earnestly commended, especially to young readers, who ought to: 
know what patience and fortitude can accomplish. (Charles. 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


% 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Andover Review, now issued bi-monthly, opens its Janu. 
ary number with a paper on “ The New Orthodoxy and the 
Old,” by the Rev. George A. Gordon. He recognizes a radical 
difference between the two, and finds this to be in a different 
way of thinking about God, which arose because of a necessity 
for it to support the interests, activities, and hopes of Christian 
people. He repudiates Calvinism as a sort of atheism, but holds 


devoutly by the theology of the Nicene Creed, as witnessing for 
the. kinship of God and man in an ethical nature, and as a sym- 
bol of the working forces of Christianity. . . . “ Applied Chris- 
tianity: Who Shall Apply it First?” is the title of a posthumous 
article by Mr. C. W. Clark, son of Secretary N. G. Clark, of the 
A.B.C.F.M. After an incisive criticism of the difficulties and 
contradictions seen in contrasting Christianity as professed and 
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as applied, he asks “ whether our methods of Christian activity 
ought not naturally to expand with the political and industrial 
growth of the times,” so that we may maintain through public 
action (especially by muvicipal administration in a co-operative 
way) those wholesome conditions which private philanthropy 
ineffectually tries to restore. ... Mr. N.S. Burton, in “ Relig- 
ious Instruction in Public Schools,” forcibly argues against the 
fallacious reasoning which holds that, because the State is pre- 
cluded from teaching any form of religion, it is bound to ignore 
those religious truths which are common to all religions, and 
necessary as a basis for morality and good citizenship. . . . An 
editorial review of the attitude of the Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee at Boston sums up thus: “The policy now regnant at 
the Rooms is essentially arbitrary and tyrannical. It is not con- 
servative, but revolutionary.” . . . A short discussion of “ Public 
and Private Morals,” taking Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade as a text, 
points out that “the social evil” requires, in order to its extir- 
pation, that economic freedom be secured for women. Much 
else, indeed, is required, but ‘ the crux of the situation lies-‘with 
_ those who think themselves least responsible.” 

In the /uternational Journal of Ethics for January, Profes- 
sor Mary E. Case, of Wells College, answers in the negative the 
questions “ Did the Romans degenerate? Was Rome’s down- 
fall due to internal decay?” She says that we have drawn a 
false inference from the frightful depravity of certain individuals 
like Nero. In regard to material condition, amusements, educa- 
tion, religion, government, and the treatment of the weaker 
members of society, improvement, not degeneracy, took place. 
Juvenal and Martial select the worst type of women, and then 
exaggerate their badness. When Roman writers say that their 
times are corrupt, they unconsciously mislead us by idealizing 
the past. The Empire broke down because of its attempt to 
govern the world by methods suited to govern a city.... 
Richard M. Meyer, Ph.D., contributes from Berlin an elaborate 
Critique upon the “German Character as Reflected in the 
National Life and Literature.” He judges that Madame de 
Staél was the first foreigner to understand the Germans as 
sincere, laborious, honest, and thoughtful, but careless of form, 
too individualistic and devoid of tact, undervaluing the power of 
kindness. ‘Through the absence of a feeling of personal con- 
fidence, and frequently in spite of its presence, an uneasy reserve 
tends to thwart the avowed purpose of informal gatherings of 
congenial spirits—namely, the absorption of individual thought 
and temperament into the prevailing spirit.” Again: “Few 
nations, perhaps none, possess a finer literature, and no civilized 
country has worse readers; their reading is inattentive, unfeel- 
ing, hasty, and without discrimination.” _ 

In the Methodist Review for January Bishop Goodsell re- 
marks, in a paper entitled “ Whither >—A Study of Tendency,” 
that nothing is more surprising than the éclat of novelty given 
by liberal Congregationalists to theological views and methods 
which have been familiar to Methodists for a century. : 

In Our Day for January Mr. Joseph Cook says of -the peril 
yet to be apprehended from Mormonism that, while the condi- 
tion of Gentiles in Utah has improved, and some cities have 
passed under Gentile contro], yet. if Utah is to be kept out 
of Statehood till all danger of her becoming a Mormon State 
has passed, it is not likely that she will be fit for admission 
before the close of the century. 


The Educational Review for January contains an address by | 


President Seth Low upon “ Higher Education in the United 
States.” In discussing the results of the elective system, he 
records an observation sometimes made upon Harvard grad- 
uates as seen at Columbia, that, while unusually developed on 
the lines of special study, “they are absolutely ignorant as to 
many things which we have been in the habit of taking for 
granted in college-bred men.” Admitting, therefore, the gain 
for special scholarship resulting from the elective system, the 
question remains whether it should not demand as a prerequi- 
site that the broad foundations of culture be laid in general 
Studies. . . . Professor E. T. McLaughlin, of Yale, writing upon 
“Developing Literary Taste in Education,” tins issue with 
those who deny that “ good taste ” is a thing that can be taught. 
Literary drill, he says, must avoid the danger of concentrating 


attention on mere facts. Real culture has most to fear the. 


ascendency in literary teaching of mechanically trained men, 
industrious but devoid of inspiration.” ‘ Poetry should be read 
aloud, or at least the ear should be trained to follow a silent 
reading with the closest attention.” 

_ The Bibliotheca Sacra for January contains an address by 
Professor W. N. Rice, of Middletown, on “ Twenty-five Years 
of Scientific Progress.” He remarks that the younger scientific 
men can hardly appreciate the terror and the bitter opposition 
_ which the doctrine of evolution excited among the religious a 
quarter of a century ago. . . . Professor T. W. Hunt, of Prince- 
ton, writes charmingly upon “ Edwin P. Whipple as an English 
Essayist,” whom, he says, “ we may assign without hesitation to 
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the topmost place in the second order of our modern authors.” . . . 
In “ Estimates of Geologic Time,” by Professor Warren Upham, 
Sir William Thomson’s reckoning of a hundred million years as 
the limit of the earth’s age is upheld, and the duration of life 
on the earth is put at half, or nearly half, of that length of time. 
. . » In a noble paper on the “ Historical Study of Christianity,” 
Professor A. C. McGiffert, of Lane Seminary, doubts whether 
any church unity is to be coveted which does not conserve all 
the good that has been gained in any of the various lines of 
church development, so as to sacrifice nothing of the historic 
heritage of any church. A richer, grander unity than that of 
the Apostles or the Fathers may be realized in and through a 
large diversity of form, according to the natural law that, the 
higher the organism, the more complex its development. 


Literary Notes 


—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. announce that a memoir of the 
late Bishop Brooks, made up largely from his papers and letters, 
will be published in due course by arrangement with the family 
of the Bishop. 

—Mr. George E. Woodberry has undertaken to write for the 
«¢ American Men of Letters” series the life of Mr. Lowell. It is 
hardly necessary to say that no more thoroughly equipped man 
could have been selected for the task. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons propose to forestall any 
attempt to take advantage of the expiration of copyright on the 
first edition of the “ Reveries of a Bachelor ” by issuing both the 
“ Reveries ” and “ Dream Life ” from uew plates in uniform style, 
at the very low price of 30 cents each. 

—The last sermon which Bishop Brooks corrected for publi- 
cation was in every way a characteristic utterance. Under the 
title ““ The Good Wine at the Feast’s End,” it presents a spiritual 
interpretation of old age. The sermon is issued by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., of this city, who are the publishers of Bishop Brooks’s 
sermons. | 

—The report that Robert Louis Stevenson is dying, which 
has been attributed to Mr. Leigh Lynch, Samoan Commissioner 
to the World’s Fair, who arrived in San Francisco on January 
19, is, says the “ Critic,” confidently denied by the novelist’s 
friends in England and by his American publishers, the Messrs. 
Scribner. 

—The sermon preached in the Old South Church, Boston, in 
memory of Phillips Brooks, by the Rev. George A. Gordon, has 
been published in pamphlet form by Damrell & Upham, of that 
city. It is a sermon which will attract wide attention, because, 
it may be said without exaggeration, it rises fully to the level of 
its great theme. 

—The late Lord Tennyson is said to have made more money 
out of poetry than any other English poet has ever made. His 
personalty amounts to £57,200, while his real estate at Hasle- 
mere and Freshwater is of considerable value. Next to Tenny- 
son, our own Longfellow is said to have realized the largest 
income from his muse. Mr. Whittier was not far behind, and 
Victor Hugo left £92,126 personalty in England alone. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s property, on the other hand, amounted to only 
£1,000. All of which goes to prove, comments the “ Critic,” 
that it is more remunerative to write popular verse than that 
which is caviare to the general. 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers 


I.— Correspondence 


Missionary Economy 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Economy is as essential in the adminis. 
tration of missions as in the management 
of a household, or in ordinary business. 
When the Gospel is being planted among 
a people who are struggling with poverty 


and destitute of the ordinary comforts of* 


life, it is natural to wish to relieve them of 
the pecuniary burden of supporting their 
own preachers and teachers and building 
their own churches and schools, espe- 
cially as the missionary boards are backed 
by a wealthy constituency, to whom giv- 
ing is a necessary means of grace, and 
who could pay every dollar needed and 
not feel it. But Christian institutions are 
of little worth unless the life of the people 
enters into them. They must be a part of 
themselves. A tree must not long depend 
upon props for support. It must send its 
roots down into the soil and draw its sup- 
port from it. Fine buildings impress a 
simple-minded people, and so does a 
showy style of living, but they do not ap- 
peal to right motives. It would be a 
pleasure to the missionary to gauge the 
salaries of his co-laborers by a foreign 
standard, and lift them above the simple 
style of living to which they have been 
accustomed ; but this would be a tempta- 
tion to enter the ministry for worldly gain, 
and it would put self-support beyond the 
power of the people. 

It is an undisputed fact, however, that 
money is needed to prosecute the mission- 
ary work. Economy, therefore, must be 
“wise,” or it may beget disaster. It is 
sometimes a synonym for parsimony. 
Prudent generalship will not imperil the 
outposts by withholding supplies that are 
not needed in the rear. 

How does this apply to the work in 
which your missionaries are engaged ? 


The erican Board sent its first mission- 
aries to Turkey more than sixty years ago. 
The Bible has been translated into the 


differeat languages of the empire; it has 
been scattered throughout the land ; it has 
softened prejudice, removed superstition, 
enlightened the conscience, and brought 
large numbers into the kingdom of Christ. 
More than a hundred and twenty churches 
have been organized, with a membership 
of about twelve thousand. Common 
schools, high schools and colleges for 
both sexes, and a Christian literature have 
done their share in the work of enlighten. 
ing the people, and they have given a 
great impulse to education among non. 
evangelical communities. The people are 
familiar with the idea of self-support, and 
they are striving to attain it. Some com. 
munities are wholly independent of for- 
eign aid. In the Harpoot district the 
people already pay two thirds the cost of 
sustaining the work, but poverty is every- 
where on the increase, and a yearly in- 
creasing number of the people are depend- 
ent upon charity for their daily bread. 
There are important enterprises, like the 
erection of suitable church buildings, 
even in the strongest communities, where 
the encouragement of a little foreign aid 
seems indispensable. All over the land 
something more is needed than the present 
anxious and painful attempt to hold our 
own. Advance is necessary. Without it 
retrogression is certain. The economy of 
the last few years is wasteful. Disintegra- 
tion has begun. Retrenchment, and the 


talk about further retrenchment, not only 
discourages the missionaries, but it dis- 
heartens the people. 

The greatest need now is for an increase 
in the number of laborers. For several 
years there has been a steady falling off 
in the ranks of the ministry where there 
should be a steady increase. It is easy to 
say that this indicates a want of consecra- 
tion on the part of young men. It is true, 
but it is not the whole truth. An enter- 
prising young man naturally considers 
what is the prospect of securing a support 
among these poor churches. He asks 
himself whether it is his duty to enter 
a ministry that is threatened with starva- 
tion, and where his mind is also likely to 
starve through his inability to purchase 
books. Thus it is that the majority of 
our young men are drawn away to Amer- 
ica. That is a free country. Labor is 
remunerative, and life is much easier 
there than here. The tide in that direc- 
tion is very strong and not easy to resist. 
At the last meeting of the Mission to 
Eastern Turkey the absorbing subject was 
ministerial supply, and at the late meeting 
of the Evangelical Union this same gen- 
eral subject occupied more attention than 
any other. In many places the work 
is hindered from the lack of suitable 
buildings. To say nothing of inconven- 
ience, an old, dilapidated building gives 
the impression that it is a fit representative 
of the work itself; that it is about to col- 
lapse ; and so it exerts a depressing influ- 
ence. Have we not practiced this ruinous 
economy about long enough? Shall we 
not have the luxury of a little generous 
enlargement ? 

HERMAN N. BARNUM. 

Harpoot, Turkey. | 


Statistics of Crime 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
The statistics of crime for the year 1892, 
collected by the Chicago “ Tribune,” are 


‘startling in their revelation of the increase 


of lawlessness in the United States. In- 
telligent people may well stop and think. 
When the number of murders in this land 
of ours increases 14 percent. in one year, 
it is high time for reflection and the reme- 
dial action which invariably follows when 
a great people “think.” Permit me to 
quote a few of the statistics: The number 
of murders increased to 6,792 as against 
5.906 in 1891, 4,290 in 1890, and 3,567 in 
1889. In 1884 there were committed 
3377 murders ; in 1892, 6,792—an increase 
in eight years of over 200 per cent., and of 
14 per cent. over the figures of 1891. And 
yet, in spite of this enormous increase, the 
number of judicial hangings was only 107 
as compared with 123 in 1891, 102 in 1890, 
and 83 in 1884—an increase of 14 per 
cent. in murders, a decrease of an equal 
per cent. in hangings. Verily, here is food 
for r.flection. With two States only, if I 
mistake not, forbidding capital punish- 
ment, of 6,792 murderers 107 are convicted 
and sentenced to be executed! Do these 
facts warrant the assuming that public 
opinion is adverse to capital punishment, 
or is there weakness in the administration 
of justice as it relates to crime of this char- 
acter? It is an open question as to which 
section of our country this problem appeals 
most strongly, North or South. Of the 
107 executions, 78 were in the South and 
29 in the North. This seemingly better 
and surer punishment in the South is ex- 
plained, I believe, by the greater propor- 
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- tionate number of murders committed in 


that section. Among the States Georgia 
takes the lead with 14 executions, Ken- 
tucky and Texas follow with 10 each, and 
Arkansas had g. Of those executed 57 
were whites, 47 negroes, two Indians, and 
one Chinese, and four of this number were 
women. 

But of far more serious moment are the 
records of lynchings, where law is com- 
pletely lost sight of, violence and force 
reign supreme, and the moral tone of the 
people is blunted in a way that years of 
progress and education cana alone efface. 
There were reported in 1892 236 lynch- 
ings, as against 195 in 1891. The main 
body of these lawless executions took place 


in the South, 200 being in that section; 


28 are counted for Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana. Of these victims the negroes fur- 
nish 65 per cent. 

There is some palliation in the fact that 
while in 1884 there were 279 of these 
hangings, they had decreased in eight 
years by the number of 43, in spite of the 
large increase in population. 

Criminal law is far more defective than 
civil law, because it is less watched over 
by the community, and therefore it needs 
careful watching that crime may be wisely 
determined and a speedy and suitable pun- 
ishment inflicted. There is a great tend- ~ 
ency nowadays to soften criminal law 
and the penalties; is it right, in view of 
these statistics? Are we not in great dan- 
ger of losing the fundamental ideas of law 
in their fullest signification? The right- 
fulness of authority is in the State, not in 
the individual. . The protection of the 
State should be given to all criminals until 
justice is done, that there may be progress ; 


the power of the State so exercised en- 


larges the liberty and power of the indi- 
vidual; and it is the duty of each State to 
see that its citizens understand these facts 
and act accordingly. The trouble is not 
that there are too many lawyers, but that 
the essential principles of law and justice 
are not understood by the people. 

It is a grave question, in view of these 
statistics, whether capital punishment 
should be abolished or not; or are these 
lawless executions but the outward expres- 
sion of the brute elements yet remaining 
in men and awaiting every favorable op- 
portunity to rise in their might? If law 
is to stand as the safeguard of liberty, if 
the North and South alike are to advance 
along all lines of progress, the moral sense 
of the people must be educated, the brute 
elements driven out, and in their stead be 
the spirit of justice to all men, rich and 
poor, criminal and unfortunate. 

| C. L. H. 


The Indian 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Will you allow one who is deeply inter- 
ested in all efforts to aid “the Indian in 
his struggle upward,” through your jour- 
nal, tocommend to the attention of Indian 
workers, especially to those who desire a 
better acquaintance with the work in which 
many of the women of our country are 
engaged, the booklet entitled ‘Our Work 
—What? How? Why?” lately issued by 
the Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion? It is an interesting account of the 
aims and efforts of the Association since 
its organization fourteen years ago, with a 
brief mention of a few of the encouraging 
results attending its missionary, educative, 
home-building, hospital, and other work. 
The Government, the churches, and the 
Indian Associations have done much dur- 
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ing the last few years to educate and civil- 
ize the Indians. As they are now, at least 
many of them, in a transition state from 
savagery to civilization, much remains to 
be done to establish in them the habits of 
the best civilized life. 

There is pressing need for an increase 
of active interest in this field of philan- 
thropic labor. 

The booklet may be obtained through 
Miss H. R. Foote, 2105 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, or through Miss H. M. 
_ Thompson, Chairman Leaflet and Library 
Committee, N. Y. City Indian Assoeiation, 
250 West Forty-fifth Street. ; 


New York City. 


Honest Tax Returns 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Your journal cannot urge too strongly 
that taxation must be made payable where 
the property—not the stocks and bonds 
representing the property—is. Tax all 
property where it is, and where it earns 
whatever income is derived from it, and 
there will be less perjury. 
| 


New England Winters 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Pardon me, but in reading Mr. Clifton 
Johnson’s article on “ Winter Life in New 
England ” it seemed to me that he gave a 
very wrong impression. One would think 
that life in New England was a very tame 
affair, in fact almost a burden, especially 
in winter-time; that its people were very 
unenergetic, etc.; while the extreme con- 
trary is true. Now, although I am a 
Yorker by birth, I have lived more than 
half of my thirty-eight years ina wide-awake 
New England town. Mr. Johnson’s de- 
scription of the country, its snow-clad hills 
and mountains, is fine, but I cannot imag- 
ine where he can have been to get such an 
idea of people and homes. Our town has 
as fine buildings as one can find outside 
of cities—one building alone cost a hun- 
. dred thousand dollars, and several others 

not far behind—a free public library of 
about seven thousand volumes, also a ref- 
erence library of the most valuable and 
costly works; we even have three lines of 
street railway; streets, business blocks, 
and many private residences lighted by 
electricity. And the people—well, they do 
look forward to things as igh as “ singing 
_ schools” and “cat and dog debates ”—no 
disrespect to either animal, as I am very 
fond of both. 

We have a very thriving Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which gives a course 
of five or six entertainments every winter. 
This winter the course was opened by the 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. It must have 
been a great oversight on his part, but, as 
far as I know, he never mentioned either cat 
or dog! Janauschek, the queen of tragedy, 
has even honored us with her presence; 
and for a singing-school, for seven years 
about two hundred people have rehearsed 
through the winter, and in May were ready 
for our musical festival, assisted by such 
people as Miss Emma Juch, Miss Clara 
Vere de Vere, Babcock, Wolffries, Ger- 
mania Orchestra, etc., with Carl Zerrahn 
conductor. We have maby literary socie- 
ties, among which are Friends in Council 
and Fortnightly ; both have for their Presi- 
dent one whom our dear Whittier and 
Longfellow delighted to honor, and whose 

‘songs are world-renowned. We also have 
four Chautauqua circles. I do assure you 
life in winter is not such a dreary, dread- 
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ful thing, but is made up of just the bright- 
est, most invigorating things possible. 
Even the very smallest towns boast of 
free libraries, magazine clubs, and people 
just as capable of discussing questions 


of the day as those who live in cities or 


outside of New England, as they have 
more time to read and digest what they 
read. I am sure such men as Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, Charles Sumner, Senators 
Morrill, Edmunds, Proctor, Hawley, and 
others, form a galaxy of brilliant men such 
as no other part of the United States can 
boast. As for means of warmth, although 
many farmers do have wood fires, many 
have large open fireplaces, where the 
great blazing logs send forth a warmth 


and cheerfulness which no furnace or 


steam-heated rooms possess. 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean winged hearth about, 

- Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Lay to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, - 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
‘Could quench our hearthfire’s ruddy glow. 


A NEw ENGLANDER. 


The Greater New York 

To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

“One square mile of New York City’s 
area, inclusive of streets and _ public 
squares, has a population of more than 
350,000. It is possible to plot on the 
map an irregular district, covering a terri- 
tory of a square mile, which will have a 
population of half a million. . . . It is the 


most thickly populated spot on the earth.” » 


Notwithstanding this unparalleled concen- 
tration of population, there are within five 
miles of the spot hundreds of acres of 
land covered with forest trees, and per- 
haps thousands of acres of land used only 
for truck-farming. In the present condi- 
tion of rapid transit there is no excuse for 
this condition of things. I believe no 
better missionary work can be done than 
relieving this congestion of population by 
opening up the available suburban terri- 
tory. The unimproved territory lies east 
of the city of Brooklyn, and, with the ex- 
ception of Long Island City and a few 
small villages along railroad lines, includes 
almost the entire width of Long Island. 
The East River has heretofore proved an 
almost insurmountable barrier to the ex- 
tension of the city eastward, and New 
York’s population been literally 
pressed into a small area. With bridges, 
tunnels, and rapid transit, all this may be 
changed; but the means of rapid com- 
munication must not be with a city densely 
populated, but with the outlying territory 
east of Brooklyn. Within a radius of 
twenty miles from the center of New York 
City there are tens of thousands of acres 
of land as wild as it was when Columbus 
discovered America. There is no other 
city in the world where such a state of 
things exists. | 

‘Greater New York” must come; 
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large areas of land must be taken in 
Queens County for parks and public 
squares; no new cemeteries must be 
opened, and no more land acquired by 
the old ones. Instead of each individual 
owner opening up his property to suit 
himself, central boulevards and driveways 
should be put through, and the size of 
lots, width of streets, etc., should be de- 
termined by law. 

I hope The Christian Union will take 


this matter up and do what it can tomake - 


New York City what it should be—the 
greatest city on the face of the earth. 
]. 
East Rockaway. 


Evolution 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your notice of Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
“ Darwinism ” pleases me. He feels com- 
pelled to admit “three breaks” in the 
continuity of evolution, viz., (1) to introduce 
vegetable life, (2) sensation and conscious- 
ness, (3) spiritual life. This shatters 
Darwinism, and permits as many more 
“ breaks” as any of us need. 

Last year a meeting of the Scientific 
Association of Wesleyan University was 
held, to listen to a lecture on this theme 
from Professor William North Rice, whose 
fame always draws a full house. At the 
close of the lecture I was permitted to give 
my reason for rejecting Darwinism, viz., 
that it left many chasms across which it 
supplied no bridges. To explain, I said 
that up to a certain point of development 
there had been no sense of right and 
wrong ; that as “like begets like,” natural 
propagation could not supply this sense, 
and we must have a new exertion of crea- 
tive power to infuse this new element. 
The same was true of sensation, hearing, 


_ sight, fear, love, hate, etc. The real evolu- 


tion seemed to be in the minds of those 
whom God commissioned to furnish this 
and perhaps other worlds with endless 
varieties of life. D. B.C. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


What books give the freshest and most reliable 


results of modern research touching Old Testament | 


times? I want (1) the best history or histories of that 
period of the world—the most reliable theories of the 
life and character of nations contemporary with the 
Old Testament. I want tostudy history with the Old 
Testament as my leader, fixing chronology, etc., and 
all other peoples, so far as may be, as secondary, and 
I find great difficulty in mapping out my course. 
Then I want (2) all:the re/iad/e results of excavation, 
deciphering inscriptions, etc. I find many references 
in Geikie and others to the customs, etc., of various 
nations, but I want the facts in full, as far as may be. 
Also any book or books on the growth of the God 
idea of the Old Testament. In other words, I want 
to make a thorough and systematic study of the Old 
Testament asa preparation for the New Testament. 
P 


The elaborately written articles of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” seem to pre- 
sent what is, for your purpose, as good a 
body of material in the several departments 
of Oriental antiquity as any set of sepa- 
rate books. Of course they require supple- 
menting in some particulars by the very 
latest publications. See Sayce’s “ Assyria,” 
Wright’s “Empire of the Hittites,” 
Brugsch’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs” 
(new edition), and Petrie’s “Ten Years’ 
Digging in Egypt.” Then, for the purely 
theological part of your study, see Pflei- 
derer’s “‘ Philosophy of Religion,” George 
Matheson’s “ Distinctive Messages of the 
Old Religions,” and R. F. Horton’s “ Rev- 
elation and the Bible.” 


1. Will you give me your definition of divinity 
when used of the Deity? 2. What do you mean 
when you say Christ is a divine Being? In what re- 
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spect does the divinity of Christ differ from that of 
Paul? H. 

1. Perfection and infinitude in all the 
attributes of Spirit. 2. All of this that 
could be contained within those limits of 
humanity in which, as Paul says (see 
Philippians ii., 7, R.V.), incarnation re- 
quires a certain self-emptying, or limita- 
tion, of the divine. 3. In respect to the 
endowment and development of being, 
not in respect to its essential basis or 
substratum. 

1. What reasons have Protestants for rejecting the 
miracle of ‘‘speech without tongues in the instance 
of the African Confessors”? 2. Is there any book 
written to answer Newman’s Essays on Miracles? 

1. The ecclesiastical miracles, generally, 
are discredited by Protestants as “not 
proven,” because the evidence seems either 
scanty or doubtful. Underneath this judg- 
ment there is the assumption, which we 
are not concerned to defend, that miracles 
ceased at the end of the apostolic age. 
2. We do not remember any. 


1. Please state the best work on the Moral Influ- 
ence theory of the Atonement. 2. The best work on 
the significance of the Old Testament sacrifices. 

FEF. B. M. 


1. You will find it compactly stated in 
a small treatise of one hundred pages, 
«© The Divine Satisfaction ” (T. Whittaker, 
New York, 40 cents). Larger works are 
Bushnell’s “Vicarious Sacrifice” and 
Campbell’s “ Nature of the Atonement.” 
2. Read Professor W. R. Smith’s article 
on “ Sacrifice ” in the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” latest edition. | 


Is there a theological seminary in America which 
admits women and which is liberal in its spirit? 
Also, are there scholarships in it of which one 
might avail herself ? A. C. 

The Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn., announces that all its 
courses are open to women on the same 
terms as to men. We do not know about 
scholarships, but the Seminary is liberal 
in its assistance to all deserving students. 


Please ’tell me what is the best book published of 

Greek synonyms of the New Testament? 
A. B.S. 

Trench’s “ Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment” is the best for its size—two small 
volumes, published by Macmillan,, New 
York. Vincent’s “ Word Studies in the 
_ New Testament” is a very desirable su>- 
plement to this (Scribners, New York, 
three large volumes). 


1. In Matt. iii., 12, Revised Version, is ‘‘ through- 
ly ” a misprint for “thoroughly,” or did the revis- 
ers leave it so intentionally, andifso, why? 2. And 
in the version of 1611, was the word intended to be 
*‘ throughly,’”’ or did it creep in, first of all,as a 
printer’s mistake ? N.J.S. 

It is not a misprint, either in the Re- 
vised or the Authorized Version. Itis old 
English for thoroughly, and designedly 
retained in the Revision. In the American 
Bibles it has been changed to thoroughly. 


It is affirmed that our chronology is dated four 
years in advance of thetrue. Can you inform me at 
what age of the world and where that error can be 
found? A. 

The Christian era was fixed as at pres- 
ent during the sixth century by an Italian 
monk named Dionysius. It is generally 
admitted that it puts the date of Christ’s 
birth about four years later than the true 
date.: 

Are there any English translations of the writings 
of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson ? 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
have translations of several of his works. 


A. B.—One of the best samples iof analysis is 
LL. F. Post’s of “‘ Progress and Poverty’’—a most 


difficult book to analyze. The Analysis is now out 


_ of print, but Ican furnish “A. B.” a copy. 


S.S HALL, 
46 West Nineteenth St., New York. 


E. E, B.—In further reply to your query concern- 
ing the sale of indulgences, *“* J. M.’’ writes to refer 
you to H. C. Lea’s ** History of the Inquisition ” 
and History of Sacerdotal Celibacy. ”’ 


The Golden Gate Kindergarten 


The thirteenth annual report of Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, President of the Golden 
Gate ; Kindergarten Association of San 
Francisco, is a remarkable compend of a 
wonderful work among the neglected little 
children of that city. This work was or- 
ganized and is carried on by the large 
Bible class of Mrs. Cooper, of the First 
Congregational Church, who organjzed the 
second free kindergarten west of the 
Rocky Mountains. A carefully tabulated 
statement shows that the first year there 
were two kindergartens, with an enrollment 
of 109 children; total receipts, $1,805.70. 
The thirteenth year there are thirty-five 
kindergartens, an enrollment of 3,108 
children, and total receipts of $43,731.90. 
Total number of children trained, 14,346. 
These children are not to be found on the 
police records, although they come from 
the localities where criminals are made. 
Mrs. Cooper is in close communication 
with the Chief of Police and his officers, 
and a strict inquisition is kept in order to 
test the value of kindergarten training on 
these neglected classes. The children 
who were in the schools in the first years 
of the work are now from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. Only one of all the num- 
ber, so far as the closest investigation can 
reveal, has ever been under arrest, and 
that boy was a mental and moral imbecile, 
with an irrepressible tendency to set fire 
to things. : 

The brightest and most mischievous 
boy ever under the care of the Association, 
who had been named “ Jimmy, the King 
Hoodlum of the Barbary Coast,” is now 
nearly twenty years of age, and is in a 
lawyer’s office in the city, beginning the 
study of law—an exceedingly promising 
young man. Another, who was the terror 
of the neighborhood—“ Brown-Eyed Joe” 
—is one of the most ingenious and gifted 
of the apprentices in a large brass foundry 
of the city. His talents were developed 
in the kindergarten. Mrs. Cooper says: 
“These are sample cases showing what 
folded-away possibilities there are in the 
children of the by-ways and alleys.” 

Over $400,000 has been given in en- 
dowments and for the carrying on of this 
great work. Eighteen kindergartens are 
endowed; there are fifteen memorial kin- 
dergartens. The Leland Stanford, Jr., 
kindergartens were the first memorial kin- 
dergartens in the world. These memorial 
schools are now in many of the large 
cities of this country and of foreign coun- 
tries. Mothers’ meetings are carried on 
by the Golden Gate Association, and much 
of thrift, domestic economy, and hygiene 
are thus brought into the homes. The 
mothers catch something of the spirit of 
hope and enthusias‘n that their little ones 
feel in the kindergarten, and they show a 
longing after better and higher things. A 
Free Normal Training Class for teachers 
has been organized, and thirty-one were 
graduated last year; nearly all of these 
are already teaching, one having gone 
across the sea to work in New Zealand. 
A large corps of special lecturers and in- 
structors from the Stanford University 
and other notable institutions add their 
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valuable lectures to those of the gifted 
trainer, Miss Anna M. Stovall. Mrs. 
Stanford supports seven schools, Mrs. 
Hearst three, Mrs. Charles Lux two, the 
Helping Hand Society three; Mrs. Cyrus 
Walker, Mrs. A. J. Pope, Mrs. K.S. Hart, 
Mr. Alexander Montgomery, Mrs. G. W. 
Dowda, Mrs. Sarah Condon, Mrs. M. L. 
Bradley, each supports one. There are 
five commercial organizations that support 
kindergartens—the Insurance, Merchants’, 
Attorneys’, Real Estate and Produce Ex. 
change. Over seventy leading ladies of 
San Francisco are on this board of suc- 
cessful workers. S.C. 


(1) A barrel of apples is placed in the 
cellar of a house in a town in New Jersey 
and is forgotten. (2) Nature does her re- 
lentless work and the apples decay. (3) 
December 9. Daughter No.1 is found ill 
with malignant scarlet fever and dies the 
same day. (4) December 27. The sixth 
and last member of the family died. (5) 
Cause of the extinction of the Laverty fam- 
ily: germs, born through decay. Moral 
obvious.—Congregationalist. 


Is it not Wonderful? 


The unequaled cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
certainly entitle it to be called “ The greatest 
blood purifier ever discovered.” Jacob A. 
Kunkel, a reliable farmer of Mt. Royal, York 
Co., Pa., says that a running sore broke out on 
the leg of his nephew, Milton A. Kunkel, 


Hood’s Cures 


when he was 5 years old. It grew to a great 
size and the leg became weaker until he could 
not walk. Two years ago they began giving 
Milton Hood’s Sarsaparilla and in a short 
time he beganto improve. The sore kealed up. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


restored perfect health, and he is now, at 13 
years, lively and rugged. Mr. Kunkel says: 
“ His cure is little short of a miracle.” 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 
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47th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE ‘ 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


To THE MEMBERS: 

The year 1892 has been one of ‘gratifying progress 
on‘thoroughly conservative lines and in every direc- 
tion. Growth, toa company of the size of yours, is 
not necessary for any advantage to you. It does not 
diminish the mortality cost, nor the expense account, 
nor increase the interest account. It does not make 
your dividends larger nor your insurance in any way 
cheaper, stronger, or safer. It is desirable, therefore, 
only as enabling the company to extend its useful- 
_ ness still more widely, and to do for a greater aum- 
ber what it is doing for you; and it is also desirable 
only as it can be made without increasing the propor- 
tion of the expense account, which every member of 
the company shares in paying. 

The cardinal principle of management in so large 
a company as this already is, is to so administer its 
affairs as to give its present members the greatest 
possible results in the way of sound, equitable, and 
cheap insurance, and to take on new business only so 
fast as it can be done without interfering with that 
prime duty. And in these days of fierce competition 
by peculiar plans and heavy rebates extreme care on 
our part and great and unselfish labor on the part of 
agents are necessary to secure even a moderate 
growth without a serious increase of the expense 
account, raising the cost to every policy-holder. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to be able to say that 


during 1892, as for several years past, we have made. 


substantial gains in new business and amount in 
force without any practical increase of expenses ; and 
that, as a result of the economy of that and of many 
previous years, and of acareful handling of business, 
we have been able to materially increase your rate of 
dividends, thus making the cost of your insurance 
less even than before. We have also made notable 
gains in strength through the increase of assets and 
of surplus. 

The items of the year’s financial history are as 
follows : 


Received— 
For premiums .............- $4,622,203.33 
For interest and rents....... 3,168,070.69 
Balance profit and loss..... 94,642.71 


Total $7,8984,916.73 
During the year it paid out: 

For claims by death and ma- 
tured endowments......... $4,168,182.75 

Surplus returned to policy- 


1,223,598.14 
565,318.89 
$5,937 099.78 


Lapsed and surrendered pol- 


Total paid policy-holders : 
Commissions to agents, sal- 
aries, medical examiners’ 
fees, printing, advertising, 
legal, real estate, and all 
other expenses of manage- 


798,055.60 
300,160.49 


Total $7,055.315.87 


Balance carried to increase 
net or ledger $829,690.86 


Add net assets, Jan. 1, 58,207.794.88 


Net assets, Jan. 1, 1893......00.-00 $59,037,395-74 
Add interest due and ac- 
crued, market values of 
stocks and bonds over 
cost, and net deferred 
quarterly and semi-annual . 

premiums as per itemized 


statement 1,724,154.15 


Gross assets, Jan. 1, 1893.......2..00- $60,761,549.89 


Surplus, Jan. 1, $6,426,929.88 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
INTEREST 


The interest received in 1892 was $2,871,181.78. 
The overdue interest Jan. 1, 1893, was only $51,411.49, 
on $36,444,759.02 mortgage loans, or one-seventh of 
t per cent. On $12,967,637.43 of bonds and stoc 
nothing was overdue. 7 


| RENTS 
in 1892 were $296,888.91, a decrease from the previous 


year of $37,724.65 on a materially decreased holding 
of real estate. 

The rent account includes no allowance for the 
Company’s use of its own home office building. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


During 1892 réal estate taken under foreclosure at 
a cost of $536,996.74 was sold for $741,221.15, and 
some pieces remaining from former sales which had 
paid out the cost of the property to which they 
belonged were also sold, so that the entire profit 
received on real estate sales was $212,260.44. On the 
other hand, certain pieces were sold at an aggregate 
loss $18,539.81, leaving a net gain of $193 720.63 from 
that source. 

Very considerable changes were made in our hold- 
ings of bonds during the year by maturity and sales, 
on some of which the loss by shrinkages of premiums 
and by payments at less than cost amounted to 
$127,602.48. On'the other hand, some of these bonds 
sold or were paid at an advance over cost to the 
amount of $35,268.45, leaving a net loss on these 
changes of $92,524.56, to which were added sundry 
small items, making the net balance to the good of 
$94,642.71 on both real estate and bond transactions. 


BONDS 


During the year the company has had paid or has 
sold bonds which had cost $1,100,224.21 ; it purchased 
bonds costing $2,261,000. It now holds bonds at par» 
$12,164,200, which cost $12,581,677.18, the market 
value of which has advanced since their purchase to 
$13,117,656.50 at a very conservative estimate. 

From ten to fifteen years ago the company pur- 
chased many bonds of a high grade bearing 6 and 7 
per cent. interest, and paying a high premium there- 
for. These have been gradually disposed of and 
their place taken by bonds of the highest class for 
security, but of more recent issue and bearing rates 
of interest adjusted to the present time. It may be 
noted that our present holding at par of $12,164,200 
cost us but $417,477 more than their face, or an average 
price of only 103.40. Nearly all of them have a long 
time to run, and are therefore likely to show no tend- 
ency to depreciation below cost, at least for many 
years. Some of our most important purchases in 
recent years have been on very favorable terms. 


REAL ESTATE 


There is little to be noted respecting real estate 
beyond the items already given under profit and loss. 
Since 1879 we have sold property taken under fore- 
closure at a cost of $8,907,718.82, for $10,553,624.61—a 
gain of $1,645,925.79. It is interesting to remember 
that for many years our rivals and detractors loudly 
prophesied the company’s ruin from this same real 
estate. 

LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 


During the year loans amounting to $6,754,490.97 
have been made, and loans amounting to $6,727,104.82 
have been paid ; leaving $36,444,759.02 outstanding. 
We have taken every precaution to make them safe 
beyond peradventure. 


INSURANCE OPERATIONS 
MORTALITY 


The mortality of 1892 has been far within the 
amount expected, and has thus given the members 
a saving of about $400,000. 

Favorable mortality is due to good selection, and 
good-selection requires two things : 

First—Careful selection of the individual from a 
physical point of view, and also as to the moral 
hazard ; and 

Second—Careful selection of the localities from 
which business is taken. The best localities are 
those sections of country which have a healthy cli- 
mate, which produce an abundance of wholesome 
food, and which have an intelligent, moral, cleanly, 
industrious, and generally prosperous population. 

It is then necessary to the best success in selection 
that business should not beextended over more terri- 
tory than admits of constant and perfect control in 
all its details by the Home Office. In proportion as 
business is remote and scattered in foreign countries, 
requiring the intervention of numerous and distant 
representatives [acting largely at discretion, with 
great powers and upon only general instructions, and 
without the possibility of close control by the man- 
agement, selection becomes uncertain from every 
point of view. 

Much of our success is due to the fact that we have, 
in observance of these conditions, restricted our busi- 
ness to our own country, and to such portions of it 
as involve no extraordinary climatic hazards, and 
where sanitary measures are reasonably regarded. 


NEW BUSINESS 


We have made a fair gain in new business over 
that written in 1891, and at no loss to present mem- 
bers. 

A gratifying feature of our business is its persist- 
ence, in which respect it is probably unrivaled. Our 
members have taken their policies for protection and 
not for speculation ; that protection is made as se- 


cure as human care and industry can make it; it is 
treated in absolute equity; it is given at a less 
average cost than in any other company. Our loss of 
business by lapse and surrender is therefore ex- 
tremely small. 

The amount at risk Jan. 1, 1893, was $157,737,302, a 
gain from the previous year of $2,694,247. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


The usual careful regard for strict economy has 
been had during the past year, and the ratio of ex- 
pense of management to income was only 10.12 per 
cent.,a ratio materially less than that of any other 
company. 

This is the most controllable item in the cost of 
insurance. It is the one which is generally the most 
ignored. 

Inevery other known branch of business. competi- 
tion has always tended to lower cost of production by 
ir ore and more economical processes and methods. 
In life insurance the reverse has been true. For the 
last twenty years competition has been directed, not 
to giving cheaper and safer insurance and securing 
greater equity among members, but solely to writing 
the largest possible amount of new business at the 
highest rates of premium possible, and to the most 
rapid accumulation of assets and the display of the 
greatest financial exhibits. This has required an 
enormous increase in the expense account. In this 
race many have doubled their ratio of expenses to 
income; all of the racers have increased it very 
largely; that of many companies is from two to 
three times the ratio of this company. And they 
try to conceal its effect on the cost of insurance by 
schemes of business which postpone all dividends 
for a long period of years, in the hope that so many 
will incur forfeitures during that period that their 
losses will make attractive dividends at the end for 
those who live and pay through. P 

But the competition grows always fiercer, and the 
expense ratio grows always larger and swallows 
more and more of the income and leaves less and less 
to be forfeited, and their dividends of forfeitures are 
steadily shrinking, and new plans are constantly de- 
vised to furnish some new veil for the facts, and to 
attract still more new business to furnish new for- 
feitures. 

Against such competition it is impossible for us to 
accomplish those greater economies which would be 
possible under a normal and legitimate competition- . 
And we are glad that, by sheer resistance and the 
greatest diligence and care, we can hold steadily to 
our usual standard, and not only prevent an increase 
in the cost of our members’ insurance, but even 
somewhat further reduce it. Their interests have 
not been sacrificed for the sake of greater display. 

And we desire again to say to our members that 
we are able to accomplish what we have for them, 
and at the same time make a fair growth, because 
we are able to secure, if a comparatively small, at 
least a faithful, body of agents; men who realize 
what life insurance at its best is and ought to be, and 
who prefer to help work ‘out that ideal at far less 
remuneration than they could easily obtain for pre- 
senting the speculative schemes that now secure the 
great bulk of the business. They are:making a daily 
pecuniary sacrifice to conviction. 


LIMITING BUSINESS 


The rapid growth of certain companies to enor- 
mous proportions, with the attendant great and 
growing increase of cost, and the difficulties and pos- 
sible dangers of a public nature necessarily incident 
to such great accumulations of money, have attracted 
attention on the part of State officials everywhere, 
and a committee of State Insurance Superintendents 
is now considering the practicability of devising 
some legislation to put a check or a limit to a course 
of business which managers find themselves unable 
or unwilling to apply, because they can even approxi- 
mately accomplish their expected results only by an 
always increasing amount of new business to furnish 
new forfeitures. The speculative results they seek 
bind them to the only methods by which they can be 
even partially gained. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 


The assets Jan. 1, 1893, are $60,761,549.89, a gain ~ 
over the previous ‘year of $1,023,069.94. They are 
undoubtedly worth more than they stand for. 

The surplus is $6,426,929.88, a gain of $367,774.07 
over the previous year. 

But by no means is all of the company’s superior 
strength revealed by these figures, satisfactory as 
they are. Inascertaining its liabilities for the future, 
it has charged itself with $800,000 more of reserve 
than is carried on the same business by any other 
company. On the same basis of reserve as is used 
by other companies its surplus is over $7,300,000. 

Our premiums and reserves must be calculated on 
the assumption that they will earn some definite 
rate of interest during the whole term of our con- 
tracts. Originally, we assumed that rate to be 4 per 
cent. These contracts are liable to run, many of 
them, from fifty toseventy years. In 1882, in view of 
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the progressive decline in the rate of interest in per- 
fectly safe investments and of the wonderfully pro- 
gressive increase in capital seeking investment, we 
did not regard it prudent longer to assume to surely 
earn 4 per cent. for so long a period, and changed 
the assumed rate to 3 per cent. for all business writ- 
ten since that time. Thus, as our old 4 per cent. 
business passes off and the new 3 per cent. business 
takes its place, we are gaining each year a strength 
with which to meet the future that the figures of our 
financial statements cannot disclose, and which no 
other company possesses, or has as‘yet set out to 
acquire. 

Were it necessary (as it is not) for us to change our 
whole 4 per cent. business to a 3 per cent. basis, we 
could do so and still have a surplus of about $2,5co,- 
ooo, and without interfering with our :dividend-pay- 
ing ability. 

Should the “ Postponed Dividend” or Tontine 
Companies do the like, as it has been intimated they 
might do, it would wipe out the Postponed Divi- 
dends altogether, and very few of them have surplus 
enough to make the change even on those terms. 


SUMMARY 


In the forty-seven years of its existence the Con- 
necticut Mutual has 
Received for premiums. PIRHS: 966.65 


Received for interest and 
70,907,680. 23 
Received for balance prof- 
it and 1,143,073 37 
Tote) $245,436,720.25 
It has 
Paid out for death losses 
and endowments...... $85,548 873.87 
Paid out for dividends... 50,927,540.20 
Paid out for surrendered 
policies. 21,131,447.53 
Total paid policy-hold- 
21,143,611.94 
7,647,850 97 
Total disbursements............. $186,399 324.51 
Balance, net assets, Jan. 1, 1893... .... £$59,037.395-74 


The amount already returned to policy-holders or 
their beneficiaries, and the net assets held to protect 
present contracts, exceed the entire premiums re- 
ceived by $43,259,290.69. The expense ratio is 8.61 
percent. This record-has no equal elsewhere. 


THE FUTURE 


The Connecticut Mutual has but one purpose: to 
give the protection of life insurance—and there is 
and can be nothing worth paying for in life insur- 
ance but protection—to those who need it, in its best 
form, with perfect security, with perfect equity, and 
at its lowest possible cost. That this company has 
done this in the past, is doing it to-day, and is in a 
position to do it for the future, beyond the ability of 
any other, its record of results and of its Bresent 
condition is left to prove. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way ot 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and mdke the trip quicker than 

_ over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


Macmillan & Co.'s New Books 


Mr. Walter Pater's New Book: 


Plato and Platonism 
A Series of Lectures. By WALTER PATER, 
seh of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, 
1.75 


*,* Also a large-paper edition on hand- made paper, 
limited to 1co copies. $3.00. | 


By the Same Author: 


Marius, The Epicurean,.». . . . $2.25 
Imaginary Portraits,. ... . . 1.50 
The World of the Unseen 
An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space 
and Things Eternal. By Rev. A. WIL- 


LINK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ust Ready. 


New and Cheaper E dition. Now Ready, 
Globe Svo, $1.50. 


Letters of James Smetham 


With+an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


**His style is full of charm. 
oonmn interest, however, there is a literary ene, and few 
n have ueathed to the world a richer apputolary 
legacy th than the painter James Smetham.”’—New Yor 


Russia under Alexander III. 
And in the Preceding Period. Translated from 
the German of H. von SAMSON-HIMMEL- 
STIERNA by J. MORRISON, M.A. Edited, 
with Explanatory Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by FELIX VOLKHOVSKyY. With Por- 
trait. 8vo, $3.00. 


From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta 
Sketches in Ceylon and India. By EDWARD 


CARPENTER. With numerous illustra-- 
tions. 8vo, $3. 50. 
** This narrative is sing yi ig and instructive.”’ 
—New York Sun. 


A New Book by the Bishop of Durham: 


The Gospel of Life 
Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By BROOKE Foss WEsT- 
COTT, Bishop of Durham. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.75. 
Life and Labour of the People 
in London 


Edited by CHARLES BooTH. 
each $1.50. 

Vol. I.—East Central and South London. 

Vol. I1.—Streets and Population Classified. 


I2mo, 4 vols., 


Vol. IIl.—Blocks of Buildings, Schools, and 
Immigration. 
Vol. 1V.—East London Industries. /n the Press. 


‘* A very valuable work, and it is issued at a wonderfully 
low price.” —A thene 


Adventure Series. New Volume. 


The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckwourth 


Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the 
Crow Nation of Indians. Written from 
his own dictation by T.D. BONNER. New 
edition, edited, with Preface, by CHARLES 
G. LELAND (“ HANS BREITMANN ”). II- 
lustrated, large 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW NOVELS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel 
Children of the King 


A Tale of Southern Italy 
THE FIRST EDITION HAS BEEN 
ENTIRELY EXHAUSTED. THE 
SECOND EDITION CAN NOW 
BE OBTAINED AT THE BOOK- 
SELLERS’. PRICE IN CLOTH, $2. 


New and Revised Edition 


A Roman Singer 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. In the Uniform 
Edition of Mr. Crawford's Novels. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Beyond the per- | 


Our January Books 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David 


By HONORE DE Batzac. Being the 
twenty-third volume of Miss Wormeley’s 
translation of Balzac’s novels. 12mo, half 
russia, $1.50. 


The Coming Religion 


By THomAS VAN NEss, A.M. A presen- 
tation of the trend of modern thought. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** His manly, fair, and inspiriting book deserves wide 
reading.”’— Boston Times. 


Guide to the Knowledge 
of God 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By 
A. GRATRY, Professor of Moral Theology 
at the Sorbonne. Translated by Abby L. 
Alger. Introduction by William R. Alger. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


‘The most brilliant contribution of the last half-century 
to theological thought.”’— Beacon. 


In Foreign Kitchens 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, 50 
cents. With many carefully selected recipes. 


Treats of the English, French, German, Italian, and 
Northern kitchens and cookery. 


QurFebruary Books 
In the Bundle of Time 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes. By 
ARLO BATES. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
Its Causes, Effects, and Treatment. By 
F. A. A. SMITH, M.D. With an Appendix 
on Ophthalmia in Infants by Drs. Smith 
and Swan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Convent Life of George Sand 


(From “‘ L’Histoire de Ma Vie ’’) 
Translated by MARIA ELLERY MACKAYE. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. MacKaye also contributes an introductory sketch 
of Mme. Dudevant’s life. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FERRIER NOVELS 


Marriage The Inheritance 
(FEBRUARY) (MARCH) 
Destiny 
(APRIL) 
By SUSAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER 


With photogravures by Merrill. Half 
russia, uniform with our “ Jane Austen.” 
Each novel, in two volumes, $2.50. 


** She may be said to have done for Scotland what Jane 
Austen and Maria Edgeworth have respectively done for 
England and Ireland.”’"—7emfle Bar Magazine. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


Publishers, - 


Boston 
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Books. 


Not many books in American literature will receive from | above. Wearealso just beginning the issue of most of them in 


‘pook-lovers so nearly unanimous a verdict of ‘‘ delightful” as 


the style represented by Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” kalf morocco, gilt 
top, at prices 20 cents a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


Ik Marvel’s ** Dream Life’ 


and °** Reveries of a Bachelor.”’ 

The new editions now ready, beautiful, new, large type, 

nicely printed and daintily bound, reduced in price from 

$1.25 to 20 cents each, plus 5 cents postage, if by mail, 
will secure an enormous sale. | 

But the greatest marvel of the day, to book-buyers 1s our 


The Encyclopedia | 
Britannica, $20.00. 


‘The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in type shown 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 
maps ; price in cloth, $20.00; half Russia, $24.80. 
Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request. 
Membership in the Encyclopedia Britannica Codéperative 
‘Club costs only $1.00 extra, and secures the encyclopedia on 
payments of only 5 cents a day or $1.00 every twenty days. 


That Pretty Evangeline. 


Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
‘prise for book-lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 
-and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver 
‘and gold. We sell it for 79 cents! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
mail. This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
(100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money; the sale 1s immense. 


More ‘‘Surprise’’ Bargains. 


Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: 


J. Fenimore Cooper’s “The Pilot,” cloth, 2@Oc., postage, 8c. 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 34c.. postage, Ic. 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, 10c., postage, 4c. 


The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. 
Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and quality of most 
of them being represented by Cooper’s ‘‘The Pilot,” offered 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 


| Tom Brown at Rugb 


World’s Best Books. 


Almost fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; 
nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper and 
thoroughly good cloth binding, or half morocco, gilt 
top, for 20 cents more, when published. 


‘ 20 cents, postage 5c, 
ZEsop’s Fables, illustrated 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 
Owen Meredith’s Lucile 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More . 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 
Vathek, by Beckford 


The Lamplighter, by Cummins 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles 


Spencer on Education 
25 cents, postage 6c. Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot 
Great American Humoris 


ts A ryphal Life of Jesus 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship Word Book of Synonyms 
schonberg-Cotta Family 


Teachings of Epictetus 

Franklin's 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
Prescott’s Miscellanies Guizot’s History of Civilization 
Zenobia, by Wm. Ware Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
I 
I 


50 cents, postage 9c. 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, etc. 
Adam Bede, by Geo. Eliot 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages | Favorite American Poems 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen | [deal Classics, 6 volumes in 1 
Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales of 
Gulliver's Travels Testimony of the Rocks 
Old Red Sandstone 
Plutarch’s Illustrious Men 
Interwoven Gospels 
Shakespearean Quctations 
Wallace’s The Repose in Egypt 
—The Land of the Pueblos 
Webster’s Wisdom and Eloquence 


60 cents, postage 12c. 


30 cents, postage 8c. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 
Kingsley’s Hypatia 

Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii 
Drummond’s Natural w 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 
Robinson Crusoe 

of Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Children of the Abbey Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking and| ‘raine’s English Literature 


Sea Tales, 10 volumes, eac 75 
cents, postage 10c. 
35 cents, postage 9c. Washington and His Generals 
Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men Napoleon and His Marshals 
Classic Comedies Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
John Halifax, Gentleman Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 


A n B O ok supplied: the Britannica at one- 
y siath its former price is a fair 


illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 


the line; 128-page Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


‘*A beautiful little book filled with 


A ny A 


recent 


original | 
Article 
Any prominent discussion, 


editorial, sermon, romance, 
poem, contribution 


Published 


in {periodicals in the United States or 
Canada, may be had for ten cents of the 
Bureau of Current Information con- 
ducted by Zhe Weekly Review, Boston. 


The Weekly Review itself 

teems with information on subscription 
all contemporaneous litera- rings The Review 
ture, aside from the classi- ; FREE and $10 
fied catalogue of periodical | worth of articles 
articles and books which | pesides, ordered at 
fills the latter half of it. It | your pleasure; or 
is strikingly unique and | it makes the arti- 
‘comprehensive. 10 cts. a cles cost 7% cents 
copy, on the best news- ¢éach only. 
Stands. $2.50 per year. : 


For those who must know what all the 

ders write and say, there is nothing so 
useful or so economical. Sample copy of 
The Review, ten cents. Correspondence in- 
vited from all who seek greater power at the 
least cost of time and money. 


{. MORRISON-FULLER, Publisher, 
5 Somerset St. Boston 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. <A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: The Risen Messiah,’ He 
Lives!’ * Death’s Conqueror,” ** The hing of Love,’’ 
Savior Victorious,” Easter Morning,” The 
Risen Christ,” etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palmas, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. : 


Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a. 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


beautiful thoughts.” —Boston Transcript. 


The Love of 
the World, 


BY MARY EMILY CASE. 


‘‘The Christian Union’ says, ‘‘it 
is sO naively spiritual, so charm- 
ingly unconventional, so delight- 
fully audacious, that we should 
like to lay it on the tables of all 
our readers as a New Year’s gift.’’ 


~ 


In dainty binding; price §1.00. Sold 
by booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 
THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 
and other Leading Evangelists, 


Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, 

No. No. 6, either 30 
No, E. Edition ee eeeeee 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday-Schools ....... 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


TO PIANO STUDENTS. \ 
Jse the most approved Method, - 


Gordon’s New. School} PIANO 


Beginners it surpasses the 
FOR Advanced Students it is far } 

Selection of Exercisesisthe ¢ 
ITs Progression throughout is 

| J 


Compiler Gorden's enlarged Richardson 
‘echnical Studies, it is the 
IN Results will be found the 


American or Foreign fingering. 
Complete Edition $3.25. Abridged Edition $2. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battle: 
Dawson’s Story of Earth and Man 
Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
; —An Egyptian Princess 
Tom Brown at Oxford 
| 
. a 
x Auerbach’s On the Heights 
Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
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Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


Stories in Black and White 


A VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES BY 


THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, 
W. E. NORRIS, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, 
GRANT ALLEN, JAMES PAYN. 

With 27 illustrations. No. 110, Town and 
Country Library. 1I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 


cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


How to Read Books 


With Cc=fort and Profit. 
THE HOLLOWAY ag poste G STAND 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-KRest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue jree. 
THE HOLLOWAY CG@., Cuyanoca FAtts, O 


Reading 
Writing 

Speaking 
is tau ught by an interesting method in GERMAN IA, a 
monthly magazine the of fee 
and Literature. e copies ives. |. 
GERMANIA, 


DIXON'S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


= 


Two beautiful Easter Services for the Sun- 
day School with handsomely illustrated title 
Pages. Send 10c. f- r sample copies. 

*The New Song.” For the S. S.and Y.P. 
S.C.E. Send 85c.forsample copy. £30.00 per 
¢| 100. Specimen paves free 
“Triumphal Anth an Price $9 00 per doz, 
Send$1.00forsamplecopy. Specimen pages free 
Geo.F.Rosche & Co.940 W.Madison,Chicugo 


“EASTER DAWN. AFTER THREE 


RARE 


Send 10 cents postage fer a package 


HOW TO PAINT 


scale Flowers, Fruit, Arimals, etc., on Canvas, 
Wood, Silk, Satin, Bolting Cloth, etc., etc. Ninety-six 
ges rectical instruct:on. Postpaid, cents. 

{ONTA E MARKS, Publisher, “Unies Square, 
New Mention paper. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


Claes Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
fasufferer. Livercomplaint a twin disorder. 
ion a of spepsia. to taken. Food 
avoided. Maile eto an 
TIN HMCALVIN, Lowell Mace City Treas 


KACo. 


Cotton Fabrics 
“D.& F. Anderson's” 
Scotch Zephyrs 
Fancy Crépes. 

“ Froves Koechlin’s” 
Printed Organdies 
Mulls and Nainsooks, 
PRIN TED PLUMETES 


Plain and Glacé Batistes 


Striped Linons 


India Pongees, 
Printed Corahs, 
Rongeants, 
China Shirting Silks, 
FIGURED CHINA SILKS, 
Spring Styles 


Broadway 19th st. 


New York 


The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly 1S 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
te BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AL 
‘908 Walnut St. 

_ 1338 Chestnut St. . Philadelphia. 
177 Tremont St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing P Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 


Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X 1124, La Crosse, Wis. 


StylishSeotch Tweeds 


FOR 


Early Spring Days 


A special attraction in our dress goods 
department this week will be the sale of 
Ladies’ Scotch and English Tweeds for 
Early Spring. 

An abundance of handsome light mix- 
tures, Notched Diagonals, English Block 


| Plaids, and Chessboard Checks. 


English Hop-sackings in dark blue and 
fancy effects, to replace serges. 

New French Cheviots in patterns taken 
from the best of foreign Ulsterings and 
woven in light weights. 

We have the best collection of goods of 
this order procurable, and they have been © 
marked at very close prices for this sale. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


India Shawls. 


( Grand Street Store.) - 


Weare offering the balance 
of our stock of 


Real India Shaws, 


at less than Y% cost. 


$75.00 Shawls for ¢25.00. 
110.00 ae 50.00. 
150.00 75.00. 
225.00 es 100.00. 


Lord & Taylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


NE 
can excuse himself for 
suffering with Catarrh. 
Why? 


Because Aerated Oxygen cures this 
dangerous and offensive disease in all 


its stages. 
AND IN THIS WAY: 


a richly medicated, oxygenized 
‘vapor, it permeates the whole system, 
healing, strengthening and restoring‘ 
the weak and sore parts. 

Send for Pampble 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., * Nashua, W.H. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL Music HALL. | 
New York Office: 19 Bezkman STREET. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with. 
.out charge, the Catalogue or Circular oi 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ ‘AGENC) 


idest and best kn in U. S. 
Established 2 East 147TH TREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


$500. 18th year. My 5o-page circular tells what . 


education means for a boy here.. Formation of cter 
stands first with us. No new boy over 1 


FREQERICK 8. CURTIS, Ph:B, (Yale 69). 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Terms, $500 to $600. Number limited. Circulars with 
full particulars. MissSARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOI 

hil furth ad 


Young and n. For er 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss H. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. Boarding and day 
school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough prepa- 
ration for Wellesley and other copnges forwomen. Reter- 
ences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley Coilege; the Misses East- 
man, Dana Hail, Wellesley, and others. Circulars on 
H.-ConanT, B.A 
iss CHARLOTTE H..- 
Miss FLtorence M.A., rincipals. 


New York 


New Yark, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
Bee. NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


vidual instruction. Special attention to college prepara- 
i assics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern Languages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuiTon, A.B., 
and Lois A. BANGS, (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

5 APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding ané 


Day School for Girls. 36th year opens t. 
28. Academical and college preparatory courses. 0) 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A.M.. Associate Prin 


Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN, Elkhart P. O. 
Wet PARK HOME SCHOOL 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age. 
Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suffering with catarrh 
will be greatly benefited, as the school is 
situated on one of the most picturesque lakes 
of Wisconsin, whose shores are skirted by 
cedars and evergreens. Address 
FANNIE SCHWEDLER BARNES, | 
Principal. 
Elkhart is 62 miles north of Milwaukee, on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul R. R. 
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5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM. Its chaste beauty will astonish 

1 pkt, PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. peacock reed of unrivaled ce 

1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white, 

1 pkt. TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom, 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty, 

8 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 

agnificent La 

These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will ail flower this tom ter 


ey Only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with 
ese collections for $1. Order at once, ns this offer may not 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer.-... eee 
- 6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated............ = 
all varieties of great 30c 
RIMR ifferent c-lor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty-.-..-.. 30c 
5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming ners seteeees 30c 
GREAT OFF FER including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered...-....... 50c 
or on . we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 

will add gratisone LITTLE GEM C: 

S8inches in height, and blooming all 


A superb work of artin bronze blue)of FLOW ER 
OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE BULBS, PLANTS 
RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant 
Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand V7 beautiful large Colored Piates. We offer the finest 
standard varieties and noveltiesin Flowerand Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, New Carnations, etc. Also a large list of the finest roses at10cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
Japanese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHIL DSI, the greatest floral novelty of this gonevene. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of bloom over 
two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This MAGNIFICENT 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20c 
forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order something. We wantagents to take 
subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MAYFLOWER, 60c. per year. 32 
pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Go., N. Y 


_N. B.—Each person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our t pain 
GLADIOLUS ILDSI free, if they send cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 
teveral spikes of bloom. Itis well worth a dollar as it is the finest thing ever produced in floral art. 


ao DUYS 2 GOOD ORGAN. 


an a This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac- 
oy META turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
[SFR FH & means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
8 pres} We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 

and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make tn every 
County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. 


Free to any address. It contains deautiful colored iliustra- 
y vzions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Organs and Pianos. It will save you 
iy many times its weight in gold. 

Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


=. For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


: as. Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 

Meas References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 
Wee and all Commercial Agencies. 

\>= Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


“y 


47 


\\ } pr | | dy | \ } \ | \ \ TX 
ESA, 
| | Vegetabl 
The King of Ornamental a es and Fruits. 
feseription. It can be grown in any window as easily asa Geranium, and ise supe 
of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves f 
giving a odd and beautiful appearance. In 
only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, 
f 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
nd Primary Departments. Indi 
| | 5 O O | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | Established 26Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. | 
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Financial 


The main feature of the week, which 
has overshadowed all others in the finan- 
cial markets, is the attempt in the House 
of Representatives to repeal the Sherman 
Act. The failure to do this on a test vote, 
or even to get it before Congress for con- 
sideration, had a depressing effect, and 
produced, temporarily, a sense of distrust, 
which was hardly counterpoised by the 
actions of the city barks in tendering to 
the United States Treasury all the gold 
it might need to prevent its gold reserves 
from being depleted to a point below its 
legal requirements of $100,000,000. The 
action of these banks was voluntary and 
unsolicited, exhibiting not only a wise 
foresight, but a genuine spirit of patriot- 
ism, for which they deserve commenda- 
tion. If Congress could rise to such a 
spirit, so as to remove from the statute-° 
book a law which every one knows is a 
menace to the stability of our currency 
system, there would be a bright outlook for 
the whole country in all of its commercial 
and material interests; but we regret to 
say that a majority in Congress is either 
blind to the country’s welfare or indiffer- 
ent to it—we cannot believe the latter, 
and yet find it difficult to conceive that 
the former can be true. The influence 
of this adverse action in Congress for 
the time being proved depressing in 
our markets, having the temporary effect 
of raising the rates for money, and of pro- 
ducing a decline in stocks and bonds. 
Money, however, ruled easy for most of 
the week, and closed at 3 per cent.; the 
_ advance in the rate to 5 per cent. for the 
moment on Wednesday or Thursday was 
maintained only for a short time, when the 
banks came in and supplied all needed 
funds at 3 and 3% per cent. The ques- 
tion is not a matter of scarcity of funds as 
yet; itis a matter of concern fest a fear 
taking possession of the public mind should 
induce a withdrawal and hoarding of gold 
by individuals. Already the banks have 
been applied to to take special deposits in 
gold, payable in kind, which they have 
very wisely and very properly refused to 
do ; indeed, our,;banks can be relied upon to 
do whatever is needed to uphold the hands 
of the National Government, as if they 
were a part of it. This attitude of the 
banks is all that could be asked for, and 
insures the whole‘country against any great 
financial convulsion. Yet permanent re- 
lief to this whole situation can come only 
from Congress, which now refuses to act. 
We must, therefore, wait for the incoming 
of the new Congress. In the meantime 
the Government has the right to negotiate 
a loan if needed for the replenishment of 
its gold reserves, which we are assured it 
will do if it is needful for protection 
against a gold drain. 

The stock market is lower by from 1 to 
3 per cent. than a week ago at this time, 
but at the close of the week prices are 
strong and the tone of the market confi- 
dent under the assurance that there will 
be no more gold shipments, after the en- 
gagements are fulfilled for next Tuesday’s 
steamers, for some time to come. Some- 
thing over $3,000,000 went out in the 
steamers of to-day. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


3,417,800 
Legal tenders, increase ............ 1,072,400 
Reserve, 1,413,425 


This leaves the banks with about $17,000,- 
ooo Of surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


9 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
= Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL........... .... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 


all: other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. : 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Assz#. Sey. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


WHAT 
We Offer 


Ample security and 
eight per cent. inter- 
rest, with privilege 
of withdrawing their 
money on short no. 


Capital, 
specialty. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. | 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in, 1,400,000 


: ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 
annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for information. 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments forcolleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 


Piease mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 Cedar Street, New York 
Offers for Sale at par . 


The 7 Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


Henry R. Worthington 


the leading company of the world in the 
business of manufacturing 


Steam Pumps=*Pumping Engines 
Capital Stock : 


Preferred, 20,000 Shares 

of $100 each, $2,000,000 
Common, 55,000 Shares 

of $100 each, $5,500,000 


Statement of appraisers of high standing and 
certificate of chartered accountants are on file, and 
copies can be seen at our office. 


These show Real Estate, Plant, and 
Cash assets (ALLOWING NOTHING FOR 
THE ‘VERY’ VALUABLE PATENTS AND 
GOOD WILL) ¢@o be nearly double the entire 
tssue of preferred stock and profits for 
three years past to have averaged $480,000 
per annum, the amount necessary to pay 
the dividend upon the preferred stock 
being $140,000. 

The preferred stock is preferred 


as to dividends and assets, is fuall- 
paid and non-assessable. 


None of the common stock is offered for sale. 
There is no bonded or floating indebted- 
mess, and no mortgage can be placed on 
the property except by a vote of holders 

of 75 per cent. of the preferred stock. 


Temporary certificates will be issued by the New 
York Guarantee and Indemnity Company. 

Payments may be made 10 per cent. on application 
and balance in thirty days thereafter, or full pay- 
ment may be made at once. Interest will be allowed 
at dividend rate from payment until May 1, after 
which regular semi-annual dividends will be paid. 

Application to list the stock at the New York 
Stock Exchange will be made prior to July 1. 


The Piiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 

Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST oF ALL INVESTMENTS 


COUNTY & Pithelr 


| Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
$5 15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 
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Personal 
Attractiveness 
And the beauty of a 
face are greatly em 


hanced by a set of pearly 
white teeth. 


Meade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Wash 


LI 


for preserving the del+ 
cate pearl- like enamel of 
the teeth, and keeping 
the gums in a sound, 
healthy condition, has 
no equal. 

A well-known dentist says: 


RICHMOND, Va., April 16, 1892. 
Meade & Baker Carbolic Mouth Wash 
Co.: Gentlemen, — 


I take pleasure in saying that it was at 
my suggestion that Mr. Baker first 
prepared the Meade & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash. I am aware of its compo- 
sition, and can assure the public that, 
after a thorough and practical test of its 
virtues for the past sixteen vears, I have 
no hesitation in saying that in all cases 
in which a soothing, healing, agreeable, 
and disinfectant mouth wash is_ re- 
quired, it has no equal. 

W. LEIGH BURTON, Dentist. 


A sample bottle and 
treatise on the care of 
the teeth will be mailed 
free on application to 


Mouth Wash Co., 


Main St. 
Va, 


DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 


mation, upon 


application to are run through to 
any ticket 


‘ San Francisco 

agent, or to the 

Comal Pass- | Without change, 

enger Agent, |leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


vw 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


ealy by Husoox, W Witte for book 


A Musician 


The following amusing incident is re- 
lated by “ Life ” as having occurred at an 
army post in the Southwest, garrisoned by 
colored soldiers. Sick call is sounded 
daily about 8 o’clock A.M., and immedi- 
ately afterward all soldiers ‘who are ‘sick 
report to the post surgeon for treatment. 

One morning a soldier, who, by the way, 
was a member of the regimental band, re- 
ported to the post surgeon. When asked 
what ailed him, he said: “ You see, I have 
a very bad fever blister on my mouth. I 
don’t want to go to the hospital, but I be- 
long to the band, and I thought if you 
could excuse me from playing my instru- 
ment for a few days I would be all right.” 

The surgeon looked at the man and could 
hardly repress a smile. There was no 
doubt about it, Private Jones’s upper lipdis- 
played a fever-blister of the first magni- 
tude. “ Very well, I will mark you excused 
for three days.” 

Time passed, and the doctor thought no 
more about it until, a couple of days after, 
the adjutant asked him why Jones was 
marked “excused.” The doctor replied 
that he had excused him from playing his 
instrument on account of his sore mouth. 

“ Well, doctor,” said the adjutant, “what 
instrument do you think he plays ?” 

“‘ Why, some sort of a horn, I suppose.” 

“No, doctor, he doesn’t play a horn. 
He does play the bass drum.” 

Since then Private Jones not only plays 
the bass drum, but he also has the credit 
of having “ played ” the doctor. 


Inane Jocularities 


There is nothing in the world which pro- 
duces the sense of mental nausea more 
completely, or is more certain to turn the 
intellectual stomach, than the use of cer- 

tain jocularities of speech with which many 
people think fit to adorn their conversation. 
The people who seem to find it impossible 
to speak of an unmarried man except as 
‘‘a gay bachelor,” with whom the sea is 
always “ the briny ” or the “ herring pond,” 
and a horse “a fiery steed,” who eternally 
talk of “ Sunday-go-to-meeting ” clothes, 
and who have such phrases as “no extra 
charge,” “agitate the  tintinnabulator,” 
“the noxious weed,” “ the pipe of peace,” 
“ forty winks,” and “ braving the element,” 
forever on their lips, are capable of pro- 
ducing ja sense of disgust in those who 
care to see language kept bright and clean 
which is absolutely intolerable. 

It is difficult to say whether these cant 
phrases—that i is a perfectly proper descrip- 
tion of them—are more odious when used 
consciously or unconsciously—that is, by 
people who believe them to be funny and 
intend that their hearers should consider 
them funny, or by those who have merely 
caught them up and repeat them like par- 
rots, and without any intention, good or 


j bad. In our own opinion, the use of “ com- 


mon-form ” jocularities is most offensive in 
those who think of them as wit, though 
most painful in persons who use them un- 
consciously and as mere methods of ex- 
pressing their meaning. We feel that those 
who try to force a laugh out of such ex- 
pressions as “ my downy couch,” or “ com- 
mitting matrimony,” who squirm into a 
smile as they ask if “there isn’t room for 
a little one,” or who speak of “ japanning 
their trotter-cases,”’ might fairly be shot at 
sight.— Zhe Spectator. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


is shown ine uisite for the table and in beau- 
edding 


tiful pi f and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
hate mark label. Dorflinger & 
New York. 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top’’ and “ pearl glass’’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


splendid 


| WY victory! 
Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is that victory. 

No more troubie with 
lamps, and a better light be- 
sides. 

See primer for particulars. 

PitTspuRGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OOD Leather is leather 
with Vacuum Leather 

Oil in it; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 


on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


- 


From an m an original, on o on ortiaa paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop willdo,then “™ 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Always the best, they are recognized as,4 
the standard everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
impor rtafit book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 


York 


4 
j | 
| 
E 
| 
Drugegists] MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
soc. 
Variable | 
Route | 
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HATGH CHICKENS BY STEAM | 
Improved Fycelsion incubator. | 
4 tating. Thousands in suc- | 
cessiul operation, Guaran. | 

, i m teed to hatch a larger per- 

centage of fertile eggs at 
4 Be ref less cost than any othe | 
Circulars free. Lowest priced | 
| 
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builders use only the best materials—iumper, 
The Longest Strike on Record ? brick, lime, Pace sand—whatever goes into 

Printers and pressmen all over the e eS the construction of a building; they employ 
United States and Canada contribute only the best workmen and pay the best 


hundred wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 
They tare: and always get the contracts; they paint their work with 


eed! Strictly Pure White Lead 


girls to sustain. The strike is still on, 


| and $1,150 a week, a nickel from every manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
member of the Typographical Union on of the following standard brands: 
the continent, comes rolling in to give ‘«« ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) es KENTUCKY ” (Louisvitle) a 
i i ‘‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ (Pittsbur 
backbone to what is certainly ATLANTIC " (New York) “LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
cause”’—so it to disinterested BEYMER-BAUMAN (Pittsburgh) MORLEY (Cleveland) 
spectators. During the first eight months ‘BRADLEY ” (New York) « ” (St. Louis 
‘ as ‘‘SALEM (Salem, Mass. 
of this strike COLLIER” (St Louis) SHIPMAN (Chicago) 
$81,000 was contributed—twice as muc ‘““CORNELL” (Buffalo) (St. Louis an cago 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh ‘ULSTER ” (New York) 
money as was received by the Carnegie SEE Giacicnet) “UNION” (New York) 
strikers. Fifty thousand dollars’ was JEWETT” (New York) 
spent by the master printers here in hunt- For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
ing for new men in other cities, in Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
Special trains to bring them here, in twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 


their temporary eT at hotels, wee for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


«direct losses resulting from boycotts, etc. If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
y y going to p 
It was one of the most unique strug- tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 
gles between capital and labor that is on } NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
record. For dogged persistency on both y Renadweow, New York. 


sides it has no parallel. Unlike Home- itis 
stead, not a drop of blood was shed. In|~ — Ht : 

one week 165 men were brought on from] 
Philadelphia; 140 soon deserted. Non- 

union men kept coming in, however. The 


whir of the machinery was once more} GLASS'WORKERS 


heard, and the boycott was resorted to. 


: But the strikers were restrained by the \ : 
courts from gathering about the printing- »>MEMORIALS: 
houses or the boarding-houses of the non- | . 


the streets, etc. Between fifty and sixty 
of the original strikers are still out. The 
men and boys among the remainder have 
nearly all found situations elsewhere. 
Union men are said to have recently ap- 
plied for work, but it is refused them, the 
employers evidently fearing an attempt to 


union men, and from following them about ¢333°T0- 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK» 


A Mat’s a Mat 


So is a dress a dress, but qualities vary.—Why not 
buy the best when it’s cheapest? No mat wears like 
the Hartman Flexible. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


organize the non-union men, and in this aS i202 Wo Ree RAC Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
shape another struggle is expected at any BMY HARTMAN FLEXIBLE pian Chirace ; 51 and 53 5. Forsyth St., Al Catalogue 
time.— Pittsburg Chronicle. Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 
pat N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 
There is an old puzzle question which A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD INK HOLDER, and a DELIGHT to 
asks, “ What is smaller than the mouth of those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 


a mite?” The answer is, “ What goes | $1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. | 


| SCH 


Although an antis a tiny creature, yet its I 
PIANOS 


brain is even tinier. But, although it is 
necessarily smaller than the ant’s head 

Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 


which contains it, yet it is larger in propor- 
tion, according to the ant’s size, than the 
best of all the prepa- 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 
Sth Ave. 9 cor. 16th St., N.¥e 


brain of any knowncreature. This we can 
easily believe when we read of this insect’s | sold at the lowest 


wonderful powers. The quantity ofinstinct | price. quality con- 
sidered? 
or sagacity does not fully explain some of I. MENIER rais- 


the stories told about them. The best] ¢s the, berry on his 
writers upon ants, those who have made| Nicaracua. 


the astonishing intelligence of these little Il. MENIER has 
insects a special study, are obliged toadmit | 
that they display reasoning ability, calcula- III. MENIER owns 
tion, reflection, and good judgment. Such 
qualities of brain show a more than ordi- | duct to his factories | 
nary instinct, and we are not surprised to | i and Enc-| 


land. 
hear that the ant’s big brain carries out IV. sag owns | (aa. 
our idea that he possesses a higher intelli- Houses, thee. | 


e rarm, 
: ited number of children of from three to six years of age. 
gence than is shown by other workers of re past Noisiel, Sa COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE- Six acres, all 


his size.—Harper's Young People. V. MENIER does his own printing; infact, every- | Under cultivation. af 


thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat | abundance of shade and fruit trees; location 4 miles from 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the care and training of young 
children at home and in the kindergarten, will receive into 
her home at Mapl indham, Connecticut, a lim- 


wood nails and foil, is pro- k, on and Norwalk; 
ee ‘ uced on his own pfoperty. ree-quar'ers of a mile from railroad station; nonuisances . 
Fight men elected Governors of Mas Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- ]| of any kind ; occupied by ts ib owner for last 8 years. 


. : ; An ideal summer home. ll sell either with or without 

p . g u can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 

as he was twenty years ago. Chocolat Menier by its real merit—supply the AN OLD COLLEUTION OF STAMPS, or 

world with the finest product and in far greater quan- single specimens of rare U. S. or foreign issues, wanted at 

other house. onfederate bills and bonds. ress, with particulars 

Lost Time sample free (name Cc H L AT PHILATELIST, No. 3,397, care Christian Unien. 


is money lost. Time saved is money saved."Time | publication). 
Custards, Puddings, and Sauces. Try it and be | Union Square,” Sales Beceed | Adie Watt Walnut 


' convinced. Grocers and Druggists. New York City. uls, Cincinnati, O. 
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A Family Paper 


Easily Taken Up 

_ Cod Liver Oil asit = 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
-much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 7) 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. A)l druggists. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the qpeniione s of Gigpetion and nutrition, and bys a 
ful apple of the fine ies of well-sel 

Epps has provided o reakfast a 
delicately favored beverage which a save us man 
—» &, It y the judicious use of s 
articles of diet that a contigo may be gradually built 
-up until strong enough to resist every coneeney § to disease. 
Brces and of subtle m ies are floating around us scape 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. Wema 
«many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifed wi 
bless and a nourished swell fortified with 


te. 
‘Made ly with boilin te milk. Sold only in 
JAMES EPPS & CoO., Chemists, 
London, England. 


Extract of Beef 


Flavor, and 


( 

( 

The Standard for Purity, | 
( 

( 
Wholesomeness 
| 


* 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogu 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
ap HAIR SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Preventa 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
~~] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
| Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 


skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
eprains. All or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Sewina MacHING FREE 


Sent any- 
one Rome tin advance. 
ay Warranted the best sewing machine 

/ | ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 
‘ 4 


far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
For for full particulars, eto., cut 
ment out and send to us day 


Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. c170 
Mention The Christian Union. 


About People 


—Dr. J. L. M. Curry, at present of 
Washington, general agent of both Pea- 
body and State educational funds, is one 
of the only three surviving members of the 
provisional Congress that framed the Con 
federate Constitution. | 

—Mr. Plant, a London chimney-sweep- 
er, is said by London papers to be the 
last living representative of the English 
branch of the Plantagenet line. The rea- 
son why he calls himself Plant and not 
Plantagenet is stated to be because he 
considers that the monosyllabic name is 
more in accordance with his present social 
position. 

—The “ golden rose of virtue,” present- 
ed each year by his Holiness the Pope to 
a female member of some of the ruling 
families of Europe, will be received this 
year, it is said, by the Archduchess Mar- 
garet of Austria, a niece of the Emperor. 
The young Princess is abbess of the con- 
vent on the Hradsclini, near Prague, to 
which only members of noble families are 
admitted. The jewel is valued at $50,000. 

—The present Archbishop of Cologne 
(R.C.) is the son of a butcher. The 
father of his predecessor, Cardinal Geissel, 
was a vintager, and his mother was a 
washerwoman. The Archbishop of Posen 
is the son of a shoemaker. The Prince 
Bishop of Breslau comes of a family of 
weavers. The Bishops of Strasburg and 
Muenster were poor peasant boys, and the 
Archbishop of Olmutz is the son of a 
tenant farmer. 


CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
tri California tickets. 

e are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary induces and 
facilitiés to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE. 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 
by Express, $2.25. Send 
YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
F 


The African Kola Pian rier, 

Ast Aiscovered in Congo, Wes 
ay = is Nature’s Sure 

Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed er No 


For dress 
KOLA 182 Vine st. 


PROMPT. 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrheea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 
the best _ 
family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective © 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Avoid Damp ard Chilly Rooms, 


““CARBONITE” 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
‘NO SMOKE, NOSMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 


For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All letaniaes where 


heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


SOLD BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE ane 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


BOVININE 


Sustains the strength 
in malarial and all 
wasting disease, vital- 


izing the blood rapidly. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


107 AB buys a 865.00 Singer Style Machine. 
$18.98 buys Highest Grade modern style 
2 in the world. 2 different styles at 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic; Parquetry: ood C 
Brushes and wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular’ *On Care of Hard- 
Floors.”’ Catalogues f 

WOOD-MOSAIC co. 
= Hibbard St., 

Se Or 315 Fifth Av 

New York City. 
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Winter Touring in Japan 


The northern part of the Province of 
Joshu, of which Maebashi is the capital, is 
entirely mountainous, so that, on account 
of engineering difficulties, no railroads 
have yet been built there. The local gov- 
ernment, however, has expended much 
money in the improvement of the highways, 
so that all the towns of considerable size 
can be reached without much difficulty 
from the center, Maebashi. These roads 
follow the river valleys, and on this ac- 
count are comparatively level, but in time 
of flood the bridges are in great danger of 
being washed away. During the last few 
days, Dr. Greene, of the American Board 
Mission, and I have made an interesting 
trip through this region. In general, our 
course was up one river valley, across the 
mountains to another valley, and down 
We left Maebashi 
Monday morning, going by horse-car some 
ten or twelve miles, along the route which 
leads to Ikao,-one of the famous _hot- 
spring watering-places of Japan. From 
the railway terminus we went by jinrick- 
isha up the valley of which I have spoken. 
Except for a few hills, it was a gentle in- 
cline all the way. The road was firm, and 
the only hindrance to our progress was the 
broken bridges. In the course of fifteen 
miles we had to alight and walk around 
five gaps where the bridges had been 
washed away by a flood during the sum- 
mer. We reached Haramachi, our first 
stopping place, about dark, and were enter. 
tained at the house of a wealthy sericul- 
turist. He—a Christian, by the way—was 
in Maebashi attending to his duties as 
member of the local Assembly, but his 
family did everything in their power to 
make us comfortable. His sonhad beena 
student in the Doshisha college, but was 
now at home assisting his father. The 
daughter, who was a graduate of the Kobe 
Girls’ School, understood English well, 
and played the little organ at the evening 
service. There were about forty present 
at this service. 

Tuesday morning we walked over a hilly 
road seven or eight miles to Shiritaka, a 
village scattered over a hillside. There 
are here about fifty Christians, who, with 
remarkable enterprise, have built for them. 
selves a neat little church with glass win- 
dows and furnished with benches. The 
evangelist, a new man, has taken hold with 
zeal, and is making the church a center of 
influence in many ways. We had two 
services here—communion in the afternoon, 
at which Dr. Greene baptized three per- 
sons, and a preaching service in the even- 
ing, when the little church was filled with 
people from all the country round about. 
In Maebashi we have no snow on the 
ground all the winter through. 

Wednesday we went into a still colder 
region by walking some ten miles over the 
mountains into a valley further to the 
northeast. The further side of the moun- 
tain was quite covered with snow. Our 
destination was Sukawa, which is situated 
on a high bluff, at the foot of which are 
some hot springs. Hot springs are highly 
esteemed by the Japanese for their cura- 
tive qualities, and our host remarked that 
Kami Sama (God) was very good to them, 
who lived far. away from any good doc- 


tor, in giving them hot springs and sparing 


them the high winds that blew in Maebashi; 
but even without the high winds it was 
quite cold enough, we thought. It was 
too late to arrange for a meeting that even- 
ing, so we spent two nights in the place. 
The meeting Thursday night was attended 


by perhaps a hundred people, some of 


whom came from the surrounding country. 
Probably less than a thousand live in the 
place. There is also a Greek church 
there, but the moral quality of the mem- 
bers of that church is not considered to be 
first-class. Friday we came down the 
valley to Numata, a place of five or six 
thousand inhabitants, but where our work 
is still very small—so small that one evan- 
gelist has charge of both Sukawa and 
Numata. I stopped here only long enough 
for dinner, but, though Dr. Greene stayed 
over night, unfortunately the fire-bells rang 
in the middle of his sermon, and put an 
end to the meeting. The trip as a whole 
was an interesting one and one of profit. 
We lived on the country—which does not 
necessarily mean that we ate everything 
that was set before us—and we slept on 
the floor. We were often cold and some. 
times hungry, and occasionally had wet 
feet; but the same good Lord who fur- 
nishes hot baths and tempers the wind 
brought us home again without any mishap. 
WILLIAM H. NOYEs. 
Maebashi, Joshu, Japan. 


Nothing On.Earth Will 


LIK 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 
KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy ; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In 
tity costs tenth of a cent a day. No other one-fourth as - 
strong. Strictly a medicine. “One la can saved me- 
$40; send six to prevent —o. says one customer. 

If you can’t get it send to us. 


press ‘ Raising Gu de, price 
x orders Sample copy 
of THE OULTRY PAPER sent free. 

1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same itime we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 

Postal Telegraph aeaing. New York City. 

Mail and ‘Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New Yerk City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church ye oe N. Y. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook yn, N. Y. 

Boys’ and Girls ~~ % School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Broo lyn, N. Y. 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y 

State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y, 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 

Y.M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y 

All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N.Y. ° 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hier Flats, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
R. at Niagara Falls, port, Garrisons, Cro- 

ton, Sing Sing, etc. | 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 

e State. 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic ~~, L.I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 

‘** Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 

Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

Rasioence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
ass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


Commonwealth te arg Scranton, Pa. 
Jackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 

Hope ae Brown University, Providence, RL 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

all School, Baltimore, Md. 

Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 

State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Giens Falls, N. Y. 

Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 

Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. : 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. ° 


Calvert 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 


_ together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 


If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upor 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,{with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N.Y." 


v4 Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 
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Full size — open — pound package — WILLIAMS’ famous BARBERS’ SOAP — 6 cakes — to the pound. 


Sold at all gocd Drug Stores and Barber Shops — 40 cents r~ package — , 
A positive cure for chapped hands and rough — frosted skin — of hands or face. 


— say that nothing is so like cream — so softening — so refreshing to the skin as this wonderful WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ Soap —. It is made to heal. That’s why 
nearly all the good BARBERS in the world use it on the tender — sensitive skin of the faces of their customers. It is more than healing — it is avntiseptic, 
also. Now if— it does so much for the face — why not for the vest of the body! — Arms — neck — hands — entire body—-? Why not be soft — cool and 


fresh of skin a// over ? , 
No quackery about WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SoAP —. It’s what it claims to be — the mildest — gentlest and purest of soaps — cream-like in quality — and won- 


who 
derfully healing and refreshing. Nothing more — nothing /ess. G THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY — Glastonbury, Ct. 


You can easily prove it. If you cannot conveniently obtain it at a Drug Store or Barber Shop, 
we mail a full Soe package B 6 full size cakes — ne 40 cents — in stamps or currency — address (Established Half, a Hundred Years ) 


Makers of the famous * 


18 February, 1893 


